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CHAPTER I, 

"^ MINI6 AND HIS RIFLE. 

The formation of Volunteer Corps through- 
out the country has tended to interest all 
classes in military matters. Drill, the use 
of the rifle, and field manoeuvres, have 
become ordinary topics of conversation. 
Rifle-corps manuals are upon every book- 
stall: young men engaged all day in the 
most peaceful pursuits talk about Whit- 
worth, Westley, Richards, Needham, and 
Colt. Some few years ago, men were 
admiring the celebrated Minie rifle, but 

B 
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that weapon has been a dozen times im- 
proved upon. Rifling by grooves, to give 
the ball a rotatory movement, has been 
discussed by all military authorities. We 
have rifles with one turn in 6 feet 6 inches, 
and again we have an inventor who is in 
favour of one turn in 20 inches. Experi- 
ence alone decides among the disputants. 
But every man who is a Volunteer would 
do well in making himself familiar with the 
principle of the Minie, the Enfield, and the 
Whitworth. He cannot know too much 
about the arm he is to use. 

It may not be uninteresting, moreover, to 
the Volunteer, to learn something about the 
remarkable man who gave his name to a 
weapon that did good service in the Cri- 
mean war — a weapon that set many 
sagacious heads to work ; and thus in- 
directly tended to the production of arms 
as remarkable as the Enfield rifle and the 
Whitworth rifle. The Minie rifle, with 
the sword-bayonet, was the weapon that 
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made the Chasseurs de Vincennes so for- 
midable in Africa. 

The writer of these pages has had the 
honour of seeing M. Minie in his workshop 
at Vincennes, where he teaches the famous 
Chasseurs the use of the rifle. The old 
chef de hataillon is snugly housed in the 
old fortress, which has been made for ever 
memorable by the Enghien tragedy, by the 
misfortunes of Mirabeau, and by the im- 
prisonment of Charles the Tenth's minis- 
ters. We found the brave old soldier in 
undress uniform, surrounded by pictures, 
as well as by his conical bullets and his 
rifled barrels. He looked a remarkable 
man, a man of solid sense and of great 
determination. In his workshop, however, 
he was most at home, fiUng or forging in 
his shirt-sleeves. He was evidently no 
dabbler in his art, but had worked out 
every detail of his inventions with his own 
hands. In one corner of the shop lay a 
heap of rifles, all kinds of cartridges, and 
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ixifinite varieties of tools. There was a little 
forge at hand, and on all sides were bits of 
armourers' machinery. We sat down by 
the fire, and opened a conversation with 
our host. M. Minie recounted his experi- 
ences freely. 

All that he had done, he told us, he had 
performed unselfishly for his country. He 
was a soldier and a Frenchman before 
everything. He held that all improvements 
he could make in fire-arms belonged of 
right to the Emperor. He had never taken 
out a patent ; he preferred to give his 
inventions at once to his country. Over- 
tures had been made to him by many 
speculators, but he was not a tradesman. 
He had always avoided every kind of specu- 
lation; he was not a business man. The 
idea of attempting improvements in fire- 
arms had struck him many years ago. He 
had begun by learning particulars of every- 
thing that had already been done ; he had 
also mastered all the details of the gunmaker's 
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trade ; he had become a working man, able 
to carry out his own ideas ; he could fashion 
every part of a rifle. Nor had he always 
studied under favourable circumstances. 
His study of fire-arms, for instance, nearly 
cost him his position in the army under 
Louis Philippe. His dismissal from the 
service was actually signed, when the Duke 
of Montpensier, who fortunately lived at 
Vincennes, interceded, and obtained the 
revocation of this threatened act of tyranny. 
Innovation in France, as in other countries, 
seldom bears good fruit to the innovator. 
OflBcials resent the disturbance of familiar 
routine. The man with an idea is avoided 
rather than courted. The army, he might 
be told, had done very good service with 
the old musket. Austerlitz was fought 
with flint and steel. Let us call to mind 
the hostility which met the percussion-cap 
when it first aspired to put down fiint. 
Some men fall into a routine, as horses 
become the slaves of a water-wheel, and the 
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former do their work blindfold like the 
latter: unhappy, therefore, is the humble 
member of a corps who suggests an im- 
provement ; Routine will surely prick up its 
length of ears and kick. 

Minie began his useful^ work in time of 
peace, while France was governed by a 
crowned boursier ; while traiieurs were 
ruining themselves by serving the royal 
table at so many francs a-head ; and while 
France was regarded at the Tuileries as an 
Orleanist domain, hardly broad enough to 
satisfy the reasonable wants of a very 
numerous family. In those days, improve- 
ments in the machinery of war found little 
favour. It was a time when men dreamed 
that swords might be safely turned into 
sickles, and when cannon might be melted 
into metal monuments to Quakers. Still 
Minie worked on at Vincennes; while, in 
Paris, Victor Hugo and his English friends 
were pelting each other with olives. 

Yet, while war must be, unwise are the 
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governments that disregard the labours of 
a Minie. In that little workshop — within 
the shadow of the grim tower, whence the 
spirit of Mirabeau looks down upon his 
labours — the modest chef du tir has done 
brave work in his generation. He helped 
to give double strength to the armies of his 
country. Let us here remark, that he de- 
scribed his sacrifices and his perseverance 
to us not in a studied narrative, but in little 
detached bits of gossip ; generally referring 
rather to the progress of the science of war- 
fare, than to his* share in this progress. 
He told us that he had made an immense 
number of rifles, but he had not achieved 
a perfect weapon yet. It would come in 
time. His well-known rifle had cost him 
six years* labour. It first became popular in 
1848. He had been visited by many men of 
high siatm from foreign countries. Over- 
tures of a most tempting nature had been 
made to him by Russia. " If he would go 
to St. Petersburg, he should have the rank 
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of lieutenant-colonel, an establishment to 
himself, and a handsome salary," was the 
message delivered to him by a Muscovite 
agent before the war with Russia broke 
out. 

But Minie firmly declined the bait. 
'* TenezT' he exclaimed, energetically ; " if 
I had accepted the engagement, I should 
have cut my throat before now." As he 
gossiped on, M. Mini6 frequently rose and 
illustrated his remarks by showing us speci- 
mens of his improvements. He proved 
himself thoroughly acquainted with all that 
rival inventors had done, and was anxious 
to give credit to everything good which his 
rivals had accomplished. We examined a 
musket of enormous weight— the gun with 
which Napoleon the Third's Imperial Guard 
is armed — and other rifles, new or rejected. 
Then M. Minie took up his late improve- 
ment in breech -loading; and holding it 
forth, said " that he had fired twenty ball- 
cartridges from it in one minute." He 
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fired it in our presence, and the ball pene- 
trated two thick planks of wood. It was, 
moreover, comparatively noiseless. 

In the course of our conversation with 
the chef, we touched upon his relations 
with the Imperial Government. He ap- 
peared to enjoy free access to the Emperor, 
i^nd had found himself seated by the side of 
his sovereign at the breakfast-table. He 
related to us how, when on a certain occa- 
sion he sent a rifle to the Emperor, the 
Acknowledgment was a present of 20,000 
francs from the privy purse. 

Our attention was next directed to the 
chef\ collection of cartridges, bullet- 
moulds, and bullets. They were arranged 
in a series of drawers ; and looked a grimly 
menacing assortment of instruments. He 
told us that he had made balls in every 
conceivable shap§, and that he had manufac- 
tured the moulds with his own hands. One 
of the specimens was remarkably ingenious. 
Minie declared that it was calculated to 
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give the least possible resistance to the air. 
And thus the chef illustrated his assertion. 
He took up an iron tube, and standing at 
one end of the shop, blew his bullet with 
such force that it stuck firmly into the 
opposite wall. Again and again he blew 
it from a fixed point, and again and again 
it reached almost the hole it made at tl\e 
first shot. This bullet was on the principle 
of the Archimedian screw. Then we had 
an anecdote in reference to this screw- 
bullet. Mini6 took this ingenious bullet 
and a tube to the Tuileries, and submitted 
his new projectile to the Emperor. A few 
days afterwards the c/i<j/'paid a second visit 
to his sovereign, and found that his Majesty 
had riddled the richly ornamented walls of 
his cabinet with the new projectile. 

We passed from one subject to another. 
Holding up one of the compact cartridges 
he had recently made, Minie proceeded to 
prove how soldiers might be sent into the 
field with an inexhaustible supply of ammu- 
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jiition. At every turn in his crowded little 
workshop, he had some experiment to show, 
or some half-developed idea at which he 
was working. At breakfast, over his shce 
of melon, or at the butts of Vincennes, the 
chef is the same man. His idea is before 
him. The perfection of arms is the devour- 
ing passion of his life- Always attempting 
something new, — always practising his 
arms, he may, any day, produce a great 
result. * In France he is known as the great 
authority on fire-arms ; and it was to him, 
therefore, that the Emperor appealed for 
advice when the new Imperial Guard was 
to be armed. The question was not slowly 
filtered through committees and councils. 
M. Mini6 was summoned. He stated his 
views frankly ; and gave reasons for them. 
The Emperor Ustened and decided. M. 
Minie armed the Imperial Guard of France 
But it is as a workman who has risen from 
the ranks that Minie is interesting, — it is 
as a man who has mastered the minutest 
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detail of his art that he is to be admired. 
His example is good for every man who 
bears arms. Every rifleman should under- 
stand the use of every inch of his weapon. 
In the use of fire-arms especially a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. The man 
who comprehends all the mechanism of the 
arm he uses, and who has mastered the 
principles on which it is built, will handle 
it with an ease and confidence unknown to 
the rifleman who knows nothing beyond 
loading and taking aim. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FOREIGN LEGIONS OF FRANCE. 

The opponents of foreign legions are re- 
minded that France has employed foreign 
soldiers throughout the ten centuries which 
rolled between Charlemagne and Napoleon. 
Never were they used in greater numbers, 
than when the great captain of modem 
times was tracing out anew the limits of his 
empire with the point of his sword. The 
military renown of France has drawn into 
her army recruits from every nation in 
Europe. At the foundation of the Monarchy 
foreign troops appeared, but at rare inter- 
vals, and had no distinctive character. They 
became noticeable only when the turbu- 
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lence of the nobles and the weakness of the 
communal militia obliged the authorities to 
have recourse to bands of foreign adven- 
turers — the brigades of all nations — known 
under the most uncouth names ; whose love 
of plunder led them to enrol themselves 
under the banner of the sovereign who paid 
them best. Later it was found necessary to 
replace these bands of roving robbers by 
disciplined battalions; and it was then that 
the Italians, the Swiss, the valiant Scotch 
archers, the German troopers, the Spa- 
niards, and the Greeks, successively made 
their appearance in France as paid fighting- 
men. We propose giving the reader some 
details respecting these foreign legions, in 
the belief that at the present moment such 
information will be doubly interesting. Nor 
is the story of the foreign legions of France 
an uninteresting story — even read in the 
piping times of peace. It records deeds of 
valour not to be lightly passed by, because 
the heroes were hirelings. In this record 
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the devotion of the Scotch Guards to the 
monarchy must find a conspicuous place; 
nor can the conspicuous bravery of the 
Swiss legions be lightly estimated. Speak- 
ing of these troops after the battle of 
Pavia, Francis I. exclaimed, " If all my sol- 
diers had performed their duty as faithfully 
as these foreigners, the result of this day 
would have been different." Forty-three 
years later, Charles IX. said, after his 
escape from the Huguenots, " After God, 
it is to the Swiss and the Duke of Nemours 
that I owe my kingdom." 

It was towards the end of the sixteenth 
century that the foreign troops in the ser- 
vice of France were organized into regi- 
ments. They then mixed themselves up in 
the religious wars ; they followed the white 
plume of Henri IV. They took part in 
the bloody struggle against the house of 
Austria. During the warlike reign of 
Louis XIV. they grew in strength. Spain, 
Italy, even England, contributed paid sol- 
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diers to the armies of France — soldiers, 
commaQded by kings, or the sons of 
kings; by exiled kings, or future kings. 
In the course of the seventeenth century, 
the French armies were strengthened by 
regiments of Scotch, Irish, Liegeois, Wal- 
loons, Swedes, Danes, Hungarians, Croats, 
Poles, and Corsicans; to this list, Turks, 
Tartars, and Negroes were added in the 
eighteenth century ; while the force of the 
Swiss contingents continually increased. 

The reader, anxious to hear of the exploits 
of these foreign regiments, should read ac 
counts of the battles of Rocroy, Steinkerque, 
and Neuvinde, At Fribourg they threw 
themselves into the midst of the enemy, to 
win back the great Cond6's baton of autho- 
rity. . At Denain they helped to save France; 
and their historian, taking a Frenchman's 
view of the highest compliment he can be- 
stow, declares that at Hastembeck they 
rivalled the infantry of France in courage. 
We may, however, estimate the services 
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France has derived from the employment of 

foreign troops in another way. A glance at 
the list of French marshals is most conclu- 
sive on this point. It includes the two 
Trivulci, Jean Caraccioli (Prince of Melphes), 
Pierre Strozzi, Albert de Gondi, Concino- 
Concini (Marshal of Ancre), The Broglies 
were Italians, the Ornanos came from Cor- 
sica, and the Schombergs from Germany. 
Sweden niay claim Rosen and Asfeld ; Bel- 
gium, Marsin ; Hungary, Bercheny ; Den- 
mark, Rantzan and Lowendahl, the worthy 
descendant of Frederic III. England may 
also find sons in the glorious roll. There 
are Robert Stuart, the Earl of Thoraond, 
and Berwick. Saxony claims from the list 
the conqueror of Fontenoy ; and Bavaria 
boasts of Suckner. Coming down near 
our own time, we find this wonderful list 
strengthened by the names of Massena, 
Macdonald, Poniatowski, Clarke, and the 
Prince of Hoheidohe. We are reminded, 
however, that the foreign troops of the 
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French Empire are not to be mixed up with 
those of the old Monarchy. These are not 
bound to France by private convention, nor 
by capitulation : they are volunteers filled 
with the ardour of soldiers fighting for a 
good cause. In estimating the military 
glory of the first Empire, most writers have 
neglected the claims of foreign battalions to 
a large share 6f it. These claims M. Fieffe 
has fairly allowed in his history. Ireland 
-contributed splendid battalions. Holland 
recruited a faithful army for Louis Buona- 
parte ; Bavaria and Hanover gave to the 
Imperial army their intrepid legions ; even 
Prussia saw a Westphalian contingent in 
the list of the Emperor's forces ; Poland 
sent her legions of the Danube, and those 
lancers who spread terror throughout Spain ; 
and we are told that Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark might have recognised their child- 
ren — prisoners of war — in the regiments 
of Tour d'Auvergne and Isembourg, as 
England might have claimed sons among 
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,the pioneers of the army. The above list 
of the foreign contingents would be very 
imperfect were we not to add the soldiers 
whom Switzerland offered to the French 
Republic and Empire; the sharpshooters 
and brilliant cavalry sent to the French from 
Sardinia and the various Italian states ; . the 
Spanish and Portuguese regiments of in- 
fantry ; the Greek, Coptic, and Mameluke 
legions of Turkey, and the Ionian battalions 
of the republic of the Seven Isles. 

All this foreign help was discarded when 
the restored Monarchy triumphed over the 
fallen Empire. The legion of the Prince of 
Hohenlohe, and a few battalions of Swiss 
guards, were all the foreign troops retained. 
Thus it will be seen that the Swiss have 
played a very conspicuous part in the his- 
tory of France. They turn up — brave 
hirelings — to do court business faithfully. 
The men who paid them might count upon 
getting their money's worth of fighting. It 
is estimated that the Swiss cantons have 
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furnished seven hundred and fifty thousand 
paid soldiers to France. A good anecdote 
relating to this point is on record. A min- 
ister of Louis XIV. said to this Prince, 
before Pierre Streppa, Colonel of the Swiss 
guards, that with the gold which the Swiss 
had received from the kings of France a 
road might be paved from Paris to Bale. 
" That may be true, sire,'' the Colonel re- 
torted ; " but if it were possible to collect all 
the blood which my compatriots have spilt 
in your Majesty's .service, and that of your 
predecessors, it would also be possible to 
fill a canal from Paris to Bale," The 
Colonel was right. The Swiss have been the 
bravest mercenaries that have ever sold their 
courage. Never have soldiers been truer 
to a cause than the Swiss guards were to 
that of the Bourbons Jn revolutionary times. 
They have figured conspicuously in tem- 
pestuous times — in 1567, at the retreat of 
Meaux; in 1792, on the 1 0th of August; 
in 1830, on the days of July. Let us be 
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^^So their cause. They had bargained their 
services away to the Bourbons, and they 
fought like tradesmen determined to carry 
out the spirit of their commercial agreement. 
At the present time France does not 
employ mercenaries, as in the days of 
Louis XIV. : she has now only her foreign 

■legion, which has won its glory in useful 
brorks, promoting Algerian colonisation. 
1113 legion has included ^French officers of 
distinction, and among these we find the 
name of Canrobert. 

Thus it will be seen, the subject into 
which we purpose to enter at some length 
includes some remarkable historical experi- 
ences which may form useful instruction at 
the present time. We shall see the value 
of the foreign material which France has, at 
various epochs, drawn into her splendid 
armies. We shall see whether or not these 
foreign legions were worth their hire. 
There exists not only in England, but in 
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other countries also, a dislike of men 
whose swords are offered to pay in public 
markets — who fight, while the money lasts, 
for any cause. The old prejudice against 
foreign troops, which was founded in truth, 
but which took its origin from a popular 
hatred of the low hordes — half thieves, half 
soldiers — who sold their bloodhound pro- 
pensities as tbcy sold the plunder they 
made at the point of the sword — has sur- 
vived in many places to the present time. 

Yet, between the hirelings of old and the 
foreign legions sought for during the Cri- 
mean war, there is that difference which 
exists between the spirit of ancient and 
modern warfare. With the exception of the 
Swiss, mercenary troops cannot be had in 
the present state of Europe. We can get 
only foreign soldiers who sympathize with 
our side, and accept our pay because they 
cannot afford to fight on their own account. 
The question of the advisability of paying 
foreign troops to help us upon the battle- 
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field once settled, that of choosing the most 

^efficient servants is the next consideration. 

B shall, perhaps, be able to gather, from a 

iasty review of the foreign legions France 
ployed at various times, some fair 
estimate of the relative force of the various 
European contingents. By the light of their 
former deeds we may obtain a view of the 
promises we may have to reject or discourage. 

, It matters not to discuss the precise 

leriod at which foreign troops first served in 
France. On the one hand, this period is 
fixed at forty-three years after the death of 
Clovis, when Bucelin crossed the Alps, and 

liarched against Narses, Justinian's general; 
1 the other hand, it is believed that foreign 
troops first served in Trance when, about 
the year 886, Charles le Gros organised a 
guard of twenty-four Scotchmen, to be near 
his person night and day. It is not strange 
that the descendants of Charlemagne, still 

Ihting for the ruins of his empire, sought 
protect themselves, by the paid service 
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of foreigners, from subjects upo]i whom 
they could not depend. Thia is all suppo- 
sition, however. Let us rapidly advance 
to more solid ground — where we find the 

kindly Scots of France watching by night 
at the foot of the chateau of Plessis-le- 
Tours — or later still, following the Grand 
Monarque about the shady alleys of Ver- 
sailles. There is no doubt, however, that 
the use of foreign troops by French princes 
originated in their desire to protect them- 
selves against the pretensions of the no- 
bility, who had undivided control over the 
retainers they levied for the national service. 
These levies of the feudal tiuies were less a 
guarantee for the faithful performances of 
state affairs, than a guard against forces 
which made the disaffection of a noble 
house dangerous to the throne. It was to 
remedy this dependence of the reigning 
house upon a rapacious nobility that Philip 
Augustus created a new militia in 1180, 
called aoiUdoyea. These were permanently 
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enrolled : they were picked up in different 
countries, but particularly in Brabant. 
These souldoyh, or receivers of solde, or 
pay, are supposed to have originated the 
word aoldat Thus soldier means the re- 
ceiver of pay, The strangers whom Louis 
le Gros and Philip Augustus, by their 
respective creations of communal militia 
and souldoyes, drew into the French terri- 
tory, were the refuse of foreign coimtries : 
they were brave but dissolute ; the avenging 
hands paid to smite the proud barons, that 
could not keep their fingers from stealing, 
hke the enemies they chastised. In these 
bands of adventurers might be seen, ac- 
cording to Bertrand Du Guesclin, English, 
itch, Bretons, and Normans. The es- 
lordinary names by which they became 
lown, sufficiently prove the kind of repu- 
tation they enjoyed. There were the Bri- 
gands, the Mille-Diables, the Fendeurs, the 
Escorcheurs, the Varlets, &c. These bauds 
turned to the prince who paid them best j 
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ttnd it is remarked that the kings of 
England employed them in great numbers, 
but only in the defence of their continental 
possessions, or in their designs of conquest. 
Peace once concluded, they could easily rid 
themselves of their presence. And then 
these bands, dispersed in the centre of 
France (which they called their chamber), 
occupied themselves in pillaging excursions. 
It was to deprive Henry II. of the aid 
of these bands that Louis VII. took them 
into his service. But the English king 
(who had twenty thousand foreign troops in 
his pay) got others. Thus the campaign 
ended, and Louis failing in his payments to 
his mercenaries, was compelled to permit 
the pillaging excursions, by which they 
endeavoured to recompense themselves. 
At last their depredations became so serious 
that a Vicomte de Turenne was sent to dis- 
perse them in 1177, and succeeded in 
routing them near Brives. The Vicomte 
de Limoges came to the aid of the Vicomte 
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de Turenne, with a band of adventurers 
known as paillers, from their habit of wear- 
ing straw in their helmets. Thrashed at 
this time, they soon reformed, and served 
under PhiUp Augustus with his other 
troops. When, however, their legitimate 
business was at an end, they began their 
depredations anew. They were committing 
all kinds of atrocities near Bourges, when 
Phihp Augustus sent an army that put 
them once more to the rout. They again 
appeared, two years later, in Aquitaine; 
and again they were beaten, with a loss, it 
is said, of seventeen thousand men in one 
battle, and nine thousand in another. 

As we rapidly pass by these remote notes 
of history we may refer the reader to ac- 
counts of the band of Brabant adventurers, 
under their famous captain, Lupicaire ; who, 
in the pay of the English, sustained the 
sieges of the Chateau Gaillard and Des 
Andelys against PhiUp Augustus, who 
fought also with an army of Brabant mer- 
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cenaries under Cadoc. Later, the French 
king enrolled mercenaries to fight the Black 
Prince. Then we note the melancholy story 
of Jacques de Bourbon, who was defeated 
by the mercenaries in insurrection near 
Lyons ; the life of Jean de Gouges ; the 
career of the Marquis de Montferrat ; the 
fortunes of Du Guesclin, at the head of 
thirty thousand of these ferocious adven- 
turers, in Spain, fighting against Peter the 
Cruel ; the fall of Du Guesclin before the 
Prince of Wales ; the return of the ad- 
venturers to France, where they found 
powerful nobles like Aguerigot, Tete-Noire, 
ready to lead them. We need not follow 
these bands, however, through all the 
terrible passages of history, where we find 
them robbing and murdering, when the 
wara for which they were engaged were 
over. We have sufficiently indicated the 
frequency with which the kings of France, 
in remote time, accepted and paid merce- 
naries for their services. Under Charles VII. 
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EBC foreign levies were commanded by 
celebrated Lahire ; and we find that 
when Louis XII. and Francis I. made war 
upon Italy, they paid several companies of 
these fighting-men, who performed prodi- 
gies of valour. Brantome has described 
the fighting mercenaries of this time as 
ragged, half-naked savages, who woro their 
shii'ts three months without changing them. 
If this be a faithful portrait of them at the 
begiuning of the sixteenth century, what 
must have been their appearance when 
they first entered French history four hun- 
^H^ed years earlier? That they were as 
^^■rutal and licentious under Francis I. as 
^Bney were centuries before, is proved by 
his ordonnance of 1543, in which he bids 
the 6omyeoieie to arm themselves against 
tliem and hunt them down. At last they 
disappeared altogether when regular regi- 
^^^ents were organized. We now arrive at 
^^■h important part of this history. 
^^K The kings of France were in the habit 
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of employing not only bands of fighting 
adventurers hired firom abroad, but also 
the organised troops of foreign monarchs. 
The reason for this, as given by Bran- 
tome, is curious. He declares that 
"foreign soldiers were better discipUned 
than ours, who were a low race of vicious 
men, escaped from justice, branded upon 
the shoulder with the fieur-de-lys^ their 
ears (cut off for criminal matters) concealed 
by long hair, with horrible beards worn 
to. frighten their enemies, for one reason.'* 
Another reason was, that foreign troops 
could be more safely depended upon than 
native troops Uable to be swayed by sulky 
barons. Philip Augustus and Philip the Bold 
had had foreign troops in their pay. After 
them Philippe le Bel, engaged in protracted 
strife with Flanders, made treaties with 
Baliol, king of Scotland, Erick, king of 
Norway, and Albert, duke of Austria, 
Philip of Valois concluded similar treaties 
with the Palatine of the Rhine and the 
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King of Bohemia. Under these treaties 
Italians, Germans, Scots, Swiss, Greeks, 
Spaniards, and Flemish men, swelled the 
ranks of the Prench army. The admission 
of Italian troops is attributed to the disdain 
which the French barons professed for the 
long bow then used in the English army. 
Phihp Augustus, however, perceived the 
advantages of this arm, for he took into 
his pay a considerable corps of Genoese 
bowmen. It is asserted that there were 
fifteen thousand cross-bows in the French 
army at the battle of Cressy. Later, cross- 
bows became fashionable, and were adapted 
hunting. We are told by Brantome that 
iherine was fond of the cross-bow when 
ate saw a good shot. There was formerly 
a post, dating from the time of Saint Louis, 
of Grand Master of the Bowmen ; it was 
the rank immediately after that of marshal. 
It was not only as bowmen that the Italians 
served under the French flag; they were 
called to France also by Catherine and 
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Marie de Medicis, to serve the royal cause 
in the religious wars ; we shall also pre- 
sently find them regularly enrolled under 
the Cardinal de Hichelieu. The Germans 
first appear as regular troops in the service 
of France under Philip the Bold, when he 
set out in 1284 to secure for his second 
son the kingdom of Arragon. The German 
foot soldiers, known as Lansquenets {Lanz- 
knechts), were originally serfs, who did 
little more than follow the Reitres {Beiters), 
or horsemen. But one day these serfs 
effected their emancipation : judging that 
they might as well have their share of 
booty with the horsemen, they banded to- 
gether and sold their services. When 
Charles VIII. entered Italy the chief part 
of his army consisted of these emanci- 
pated lansquenets ; ' and they are said to 
have performed wonderful acts of valour in 
the kingdom of Naples. A new levy of 
lansquenets was made in 1495. Louis XII. 
raised the number of this force in his 
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Eiploy to eight thousand men. Paulus 
vius describes these Germans marching 
with regular tread to battle ; their short 
close coats, their long pikes, &c. ; the heroes 
of these bands being distinguished by the 
plumes they wore in their caps. It was 
one of these German corps that was sent 
to Italy, in 1510, to replace the Swiss who 
had gone over to the enemy ; when they 
occupied the post of honour— vie. the 
guard of the artillery, which the Swiss had 
formerly held. At the battle of Novare 
the Swiss attacked the French artillery 
with fury, to prove that they alone could 
guard it, and the result for the time jus- 
tified their pretensions ; but on the day of 
^■hfarignan they were not so successful, for 
^Hbs lansquenets, with the King at their 
^^lead, and commanded by Claude dc Lor- 
raine, duke of Guise, vindicated their 
strength. The fault of these lansquenets, 
or black bands, however, was a habit of 
refusing to fight unless their pay was raised. 
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A strike for wages upon the field of battle 
must have made a curious picture. This 
strange scene occurred at the siege of 
Pampeluna^ when, having been directed 
to assault a castle, they declined to proceed 
on the business before their pay had been 
doubled, and they were four thousand 
strong. Nor did they hesitate to desert 
to the enemy's camp at the moment of 
battle, if they found it convenient or pru- 
dent. Their love of pay was a. passion, 
indeed, that led them to perform many con- 
temptible acts. Thus, at the siege of the 
Chateau de Fleuranges, they sold their 
general for a small sum of money, and 
gave up the place to the Comte de Nassau. 
Some very strong reasons must have led 
the kings of France to prefer the aid of 
troops like these to the national forces, 
which at this time were beginning to be 
regularly organised. At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the Germans abounded 
in France. Many of the petty princes of 
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the Khine had long looked towards this 
nation. Having supported the preten- 
sions of Francis I. to the empire of Ger- 
many, they feared the vengeance of Charles 
the fifth ; and sold their troops to this 
powerful enemy. Thus the Count of Vau- 
dumont was enabled to join the army of 
Italy in 15-27 with six thousand Germans, 
and William of Furstemberg could conduct 
thither six thousand more in 1535, and 
four thousand two years later. Colonels 
de Rheinach and Lndovic also conducted 
each a regiment of four thousand lans- 
quenets to the army of Picardy in 1542. 
Other German reinforcements of consider- 
able strength were sent at various periods 
to the army of Picardy. At a review passed 
by Henri H. in 1558, there were 20,000 
lansquenets in the army. This German 
force was divided into three divisions, com- 
manded by captain-generals, who were paid 
1000 livres a-month each. The lansquenets, 
in short, who figured at the battle of Ivry 
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in both armies, continued to serve France 
till the definitive constitution of the Te- 
giments was accomplished. Their name 
as soldiers then disappeared, and is now 
known in Prance only to define a popular 
game of cards. 

IVom very exact accounts of these troops 
furnished by M. Yieffc in his history, it 
appears that a regiment composed of 468 
men cost 10,604 livres per month. It 
will be seen that the lansquenets did not 
fight for nothing. 

We now skip from the sixteenth 
to the end of the eighteenth century, 
across many dark passages of history, in 
which we might trace pools of foreign blood 
valiantly shed by strangers for the kings of 
France. We pause again at that point in 
French history where the National Assembly 
invited foreigners to fight under the flag of 
liberty ! This invitation was sent forth in 
a solemn moment. England, Spain, Hol- 
land, Saxony, Hanover, and the Papal States, 
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had joined Austria aad Prussia in a desire 
for vengeance upon the men who had exe- 
cuted Louis XVI. Old prejudices were 
forgotten in the common cause of in- 
sulted royalty, as now old prejudices are 
laid aside in an alliance for higher objects. 
Russia took advantage of the general per- 
tarbation to dismember Poland. According 
to Lavallee, the French Revolution was the 
common enemy. But this enemy was 
powerful. It could gather under its broad 
standards three millions of men; it could 
appeal with confidence from hostile kings 
to sympathising subjects. Thus, in the 
republican declaration of war, bearing date 
the 20th of April, 1792, foreigners who 
pathised with the cause of liberty were 
ited to shelter themselves under the re- 
publican flag. Later, the National Assembly 
declared that " free men alone have a coun- 
try." Foreign soldiers and non-commia- 
sioned officers were invited to desert to the 
French ranks, and were promised a pension 
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of one hundred livres, payable quarterly in 
advance, while they remained in Prance, and 

were to enjoy all the privileges of French 
citizens. These pensions were to be paid 
out of the confiscated property of the amigrh. 
In the following year this decree was con- 
siderably modified, its provisions being 
limited to those volunteers only who had 
not abandoned the flag of a foreign nation. 
The Belgians were at once the most im- 
portant allies of the French republic. They 
had just driven away Joseph II., and declared 
Belgium a republic. Thus a great number 
of Belgian battalions went away gaily to be 
enrolled under the French flag. The decree 
which confirmed Marshal Luckncr's gift of 
the cannon taken by the Belgian contingent 
at Conrtrai, soon showed that these repub- 
lican neighbours were not unimportant 
assistants — even to military France. In 
the same spirit the standards taken by the 
Belgians from the Austrians at Vitori were 
given up to the conquerors by the French 
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republic. .In the latter part of 1793 the 
various corps of Belgian, Batavian, and 
Li^geois troops in the service of the French 
republic were assembled, and suppressed, 
and converted at once into five battalions of 
Chasaeurs Tirailleurs ^mxi^ievmg 5422 men. 
Adjutant-general Duvaux, in reporting upon 
these auxiliaries, declared them to be excel- 
lent troops for a coup de main^ and their 
oflBcers as used to fire, since some of them 
could show as many as seventeen wounds. 
Prom 1792 to 1814 the soldiers of the 
Meuse, the Dyle, and the Scheldt, gathered 
laurels side by side with the intrepid war- 
riors of the Loire, the Seine, and the Rhone. 
They followed, not the double-headed Eagle 
of Hapsburg and Lorraine — nor, as in 1 8 1 5 , 
the crowned Lion of Nassau— but the Tri- 
color pf the Republic, and the glorious Eagles 
of the French Empire ! Belgium takes her 
suflScient share, in short, of the miUtary tri- 
umphs which sustained the position of the 
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freuch republic, and created the Imperial 
crown for the head of Napoleon. 

The Legion Franche Etrarigerc, created 
in August, 1792) was recruited chiefly in 
Holland. This legion was engaged for three 
years. It consisted of 2822 men, and cost 
the French republic 103,893 Kvres per 
mouth. Of this sum the colonel received 
1000 livres; the six lieutenant-colonels 500 
livres each ; the cavalry captains 300 livres 
each ; and the captains of infantry 250 livres 
each. This legion, of course, became in- 
corporated with the French regular army 
when Holland was added to the French 
territory. There was also a Bavarian bat- 

Italion which followed the foreign con- 
tingent : it was formed at Brussels in 
1792. 
We now come to the German legion, 
organised at the suggestion of the repre- 
sentative Anacharsis Clootz, a Prussian 
baron. It included Germans, Prussians, 
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Dutch, and French soldiers. Angereau was 
an officer in this corps. The legion went 
to battle chanting verses in German, calling 
upon the Germans to fight for the principles 
of the French, instead of arming themselves 
to support despotism. This legion was dis- 
banded in 1793, and its members incor- 
porated in the French anny. Another corps 
was created, however, and called the bat- 
talion of Chasseurs Francs de Cassel ; later, 
this contingent was incorporated, like 
Clootz's legion, in the French army. The 
legion of the Francs du Nord was not formed 
till 1799. It drew its recruits from the 
people belonging to the districts between 
the Meusc and the Rhine, and between the 
Khine and the Moselle, The disciphue 
and pay of this legion were similar to those 
of the French army. It included Prussians, 
Hungarians, Dutchmen, and Belgians. In 
1801 it shared the fate of many other 
foreign legions of France, by incorporation 
with the regular army. The second legion 
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of the Francs du Nord existed only a few 
months. 

The Sardinians, Piedmontese, and Sa- 
voyards, to be found serving under the 
Imperial Eagles of France, were the sub- 
jects of France. They were conquered 
troops. From Savoy (transformed into the 
department of Mont Blanc) and Nice, with 
Monaco and the country on the right bank 
of the Taggia' (transformed into the depart- 
ment of the Alpes-Maritimes), the batta- 
lions known as the Anti-Barbets were 
levied. Then there was the Savoyard con- 
tingent known as the Legion Franche Allo^ 
hroge. Dessaix once commanded this legion. 
In 1801 Piedmont was in the hands of 
France, and was divided into six depart- 
ments. Hereupon the wreck of the King of 
Sardinia's regiments and the patriots of 
Geneva and Ceva formed a Piedmontese 
brigade of the French army. Nor should 
the devoted Legion Vaudois be forgotten. 
It was added to the armed force of Pied- 
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moHt in 1800, by Masaena. It would be 
impossible, however, to notice, even briefly, 

all the legions which gave aid to the armies 
of the Republic and the Empire. The 
deeds of the famous battalion of Tirailleurs 
du -Po'belong to history. In 1803 the First 
Consul ordered a levy of troops in the au- 
cieut dominions of the King of Sardinia, to 
be called the First Piedmontese Legion. 
Four thousand men were obtained. Some 
were sent to do service at St. Domingo and 
Martinique ; and some served in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. In the list of the Im- 
perial troops figured, — also, two companies 
of Piedmontese veterans, which existed up 
to 1810. To follow all the details of little 
contingents furnished by the host of small 
republics and fleeting governments which 
the French revolution called into existcuce, 
to be strangled by the Empire, would be 
impossible within the limits at our com- 
mand. The Romans, Tuscans, Ligurians, 
Neapolitans, &c., who successively figmed 
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in the victorious armies of the Empire, may 
be sought out in detailed histories of the 
struggles which they represented. We may 
remark, however, that the lAgion Italigue, 
eight thousand strong, called together in 
September, 1709, passed into the ranks 
of the French army after the battle of 
Marengo. 

The Irish also figure in the annals of the 
republican armies. Iloche's enterprise hav- 
ing failed, a crowd of Irishmen emigrated 
to France, to avoid persecution in their 
country, and enrolled themselves under the 
standards of the republic. Most of these 
volunteers entered the Irish battalion, which 
was formed in August, 1803, and which 
is mentioned in the annals of the Empire. 
It was after the breaking of the Treaty 
of Amiens that the Consular government 
created the company of Guides Interpreies, 
to be employed in the army destined to 
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^B conquer England. It was necessary that I 
^H^ these Guides should be famihar with Eng- I 
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land, and should have lived there. Many 
Irish emigrants, therefore, joined it; but not 
long after its creation it had entirely lost 
its foreign character. The Guides of the 
present time are simply the first cavalry 
regiment of the Imperial army. 

When the King of Sardinia gave up 
Piedmont to the French, he gave also all 
the regiments drawn from the confiscated 
territory. Five Swiss regiments were, in 
November, 1798, formed into two Legions 
Helveiiques : these were, however, destroyed 
or made prisoners in the following year, at 
the battle of Verona. Only one mouth after 
the formation of these Swiss legions the 
Swiss Government made a levy of 18,000 
men in favour of the French republic, the 
French paying for the equipment and main- 
tenance of these troops on an equality with 
the French army. Two companies of Swiss 
hussars and one of artillery were levied in 
1803; they figure also in the miUtary 
uinals of the French Empire. 
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The Polish legions which have served in 
the Prench army, owed their origin to Do- 
browslii, who, having had an interview with 
Bonaparte a few days after the victory of 

tArcole, persuaded the governing authorities 
of Lombardy to enrol a PoUsh legion that 
should wear the Prench cockade ! The in- 
tervention of Lombardy was necessary, as, 
by the recent French constitution, foreign 
soldiers could not be taken into the pay of 
Prance. Porthwith the brave Pole published 
a proclamation to his countrymen in four 
languageSj calling upon them to fight with 
France, the friend of free nations. " Come," 
said Dobrowski, " where Polish companies 
are forming, under the valiant Bonaparte, 
conqueror of Italy!" Two legions were 
formed under this stirring appeal — legions 
that marched calmly to death, with the 
national hymn upon their lips. From the 
wreck of these troops the first Polish legion 
was composed at Marseilles, and paid by 
France. It numbered 6508 men. A second 
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Poliah legion was formed, with the title of 
the Legion of the Danube. Under the title 
of the 7th Regiment of Chmaux-Ugers Lan- 
ders, the cavalry of this PoUsh legion per- 
formed deeds which have given it a con- 
spicuous place in the military history of 
France. Thus we find that the conquering 
armies of the Repubhc and the Empire 
accepted soldiers from various sources. The 
great captain of this century knew the 
value of soldiers drawn from abroad, when 
incorporated with an army covered with 
glory. This knowledge is particularly exhi- 
bited throughout the Egyptian expedition. 
lie was hardly master of Malta when he 
disbanded the regiments be found there, 
and organised them at once into a Maltese 
legion, 1500 strong, which performed its 
part at the battle of the Pyramids. But the 
Maltese could not make up for the French 
losses by climate and other pernicious in- 
fluences. Napoleon saw that he should not 
look at home for reinforcements; but he 
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did not long hesitate. He drew recruits 
from a hostile country. The Turks — made 
prisoners at the hattle of the Pyramids, 
together with Turkish volunteers — were 
added to the Guides of the army of the 
East. A Greek legion, a Coptic legion, and 
lorps of Mamelukes, were also at once 
organised. In 180S the Greek and Coptic 
legions were formed into a battaUou known 
as the Chasneurs d' Orient, which served in 
the French army till 1814. Even Negroes 
were bought from slavery and turned into 
soldierly stuff under Kl^ber — as they proved 
at HehopoUs. In 1802, three companieB 
were formed in France, of men of colour, 
" drawn from the prisons of England." By 
a decree of 1803 they were incorporated 
into a battahon of Black Pioneers, This 
battalion passed into the service of the King 
of Naples in 1806, and was then called the 
Royal African. It was commanded by an 
officer of colour, named Hercules, who had 
distinguished himself in Italy and Egypt. 
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To the foregoing legions we might add 
companies of German and other deserters, 
enrolled, at various times, into the Repub- 
lican and Imperial armies. And the story 
of these legions is not without its apposite 
moral. The French Republic drew towards 
it enthusiastic foreign soldiers -— because 
the cause of the French people was that 
of freedom against despotism. If the Bel- 
gians, the Batavians, the Irish, and the 
Poles spilled their blood in the service of 
France, it was because they had felt the 
irons of despotism about their limba ; be- 
cause they had suffered spoliation ; because 
they hoped to return to their native country, 
to plant there a sturdy tree of hberty. If 
the reader lack confidence in the aid of 
foreign troops in perfect sympathy with 
their employers, let him learn all that Bel- 
gian bayonets did at Jemmapes— all that 
Belgian courage performed at Valmy ! Let 
him study the organisatiou of the Repub- 
lican and Imperial armies of France, and 
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recognise the wisdom that made soldiers 
spring up to the national standards— even 
from conquered soil. Let him note the 
parallel that may be drawn between the 
struggles of the French Repul^lic with the 
aUied crowns of Europe ; and the Anglo- 
French armies of the Crimea banded toge- 
ther, still in the cause of freedom, against 
despotism. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE ZOUAVES. 



Many EDglishmen have paused in wonder 
before the Turkish dress, the bronzed fea- 
tures, and the Oriental gait of the Zouave, 
when they have met his determined figure 
striding along the Paris boulevards, or 
lounging, with a grisette, in the shade of 
the Bois de Boulogne. Many EngUshmen 
before Sebastopol, too, must have wondered 
to see these regiments of Frenchmen and 
Algerians fighting in the Turkish costume, 
which even the Turks themselves have dis- 
carded. And the brilliant reputation which 
these remarkable regiments have made in 
the twenty.five years during which they 
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have existed — the deeds of heroic courage 
which aheady consecrate their colours — 
give an interest to their story which the Cri- 
mean and Italian wars served to enhance. 
Therefore, no apology is needed for the fol- 
lowing chronicle ; for some of the facts of 
which we are indebted to a work pubUshed 
in Paris, on the Chasseurs and the Zouaves 
— a work which the Paris salons attribute to 
the pen of the Duke of Aumale. 

Immediately after the foundation of the 
Monarchy of July, General Clausel replaced 
Marshal de Bourmont in the command of 
the army of Africa— this army having been 
reduced. Not seeking great conquest at 
this critical moment, the new government 
still felt the necessity of placing a vigorous 
general in Africa. The Turks were expelled 
— as the reader of recent history well 
knows. The French were left in immediate 
contact with their vanquished foes. The fall 
of the Dey had left these foes in a state of 
anarchy ; the General had, therefore, no easy 
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task before him. This expulsion has been 
variously judged : let it BufBce that its 
effect has been good, since it has enabled 
the Prench to advance the civiHsatiou of 
their great colony in a manner which they 
could not have adopted, had the Turks re- 
mained interpreters between them and the 
Arab population. But General Clauael 
found only the inconvenienceB of this ex- 
pulsion ; and it was with the intention 
of remedying the evil of the new state of 
things that, towards the end of 1830, he 
ordered the enrolment of corps of native 
infantry aivd cavalry. These corps received 
the name of Zouaves, from the Arabic 
Zouaoua — the Zouaoua being a tribe, or 
rather a confederatioa of tribes, that in- 
habits the most distant passes of the Jurjura. 
These Zouaoua were famous in Algiers for 
their intrepidity, their pride, and their in- 
dustry. They had never yielded more 
than a nominal submission to the Turks. 
Known as the best infantry of the regency. 
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their name was given to troops destined to 
carry its reputation for courage to the walls 
of Sebastopol. The new levies iucluded 
natives of any race, mountaineers, or men 
of the valley; Arabs, Kabytes, or Cou- 
louglis. French officers were appointed to 
drill this jurable of races to the perfect 
movements of French infantry. And these 
young officers, as their subsequent histories 
have proved, were not ill chosen. The list 
included the names of Levaillant (who com- 
manded the fifth division of the French army 
in the Crimea) ; Verge, afterwards general 
of brigade ; Molliere, who died on his way 
home from the siege of Rome, having earned 
a reputation as one of the most brilliant 
colonels of the French army ; and Larao- 
riciere. The command of the first battalicT 
was given to M. Maumet, that of the second 
to Duvivier, captain of Engineers, who, it 
may be remembered, died from his wounds 
in Paris, in June 1848, having risen to the 
rank of general. It aoon became evident 
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however, that French officers alone could 
not be safely trusted in the midst of bar- 
barians, of whose language they were igno- 
rant, and in whose perfect submission they 
could have no very remarkable confidence. 
The first Volunteers of the Charter, whom 
the Government sent to Afiica, were accord- 
ingly added to these native battalions. Then 
foreigners from various nations flocked 
under the Zouave banners, till they became 
so numerous that they were divided from 
the native corps into a separate foreign 
legion. The Zouaves, therefore, originally 
consisted of Parisians and natives of the 
country surrounding Algiers. They soon 
began theii- experiences ; for they had not 
been enrolled more than six weeks when 
the General in command included them in 
the first expedition to Medeah. They re- 
ceived their " baptismal fire " in the defile 
of Mouzaia, a spot they were destined to 
redden with their blood, and make memo- 
rable by their valour. In this expedition 
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they showed all the qualities which have 
since won for them a world-wide reputation. 
Left at Medeah, with a handful of French 
troops, in the midst of an enemy's country 
— forced to be on the watch night and day, 
and to suffer all kinds of privations patiently 
— without hearing a word of encourage- 
ment from head-quarters, they held on 
valiantly, and at the frequent attacks, were 
always at the advanced posts. Here the 
first Zouave officer fell ; opening that long 
list of brilliant names, which those brave 
regiments wear upon their banners. In 
the list figure a son of the Duke d'Har- 
court, killed in the assault of Laghouat; 
Bessierea, in whose old regiment, " brave 
as Bessieres " was a proverb ; and Peraguey, 
an old grenadier of Elba. 

Medeah was evacuated at the beginning 
of 1831, but in June of the same year it 
■was found necessary to send another expedi- 
tion to it, under General Berthezene, to sup- 
port the authority of the feeble Bey, whom 
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1^ conquerors had left to govern it. As 
his expedition was returning, its rear-guard 
was furiously attacked in the defile of Mou- 
zam, while it was stretched in a long column, 
following a narrow mountain pathway. Al- 
ready the commander of the rear-guard 
had fallen, and his troops, cut off from the 
main body, without a chief, and surrounded 
by the enemy, were retreating in disorder, 
when Duvivier, seeing the peril in which 
the army was placed, hastened to the rescue 
with his second battalion of Zouaves. The 
native Zouaves to their war-shout, the 
Volunteers of the Charter (still in their 
Gallic blouses) to the air of the Marseil- 
laise, rushed in a body upon the Kabyles, 
and stayed them in their pursuit. And then, 
throughout the rest of the day, Duvivier, 
with his brave soldiers, disputing every 
inch of ground, covered the rear of the 
army, till it reached the farm of Mouza'ia, 
without having left a single trophy in the 
bands of the enemy. This glorious day at 
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once gave the Zouaves rank in the French 
army ; but the daily-increasing hostility of 
the natives, and the separation of the 
foreign legion from their ranks, made it 
impossible to complete the recruitment of 
the second battalion — it was, therefore, 
incorporated with the first. A royal ordon- 
nance of the 7th March, 1833, fixed the 
number of Zouave companies at ten — eight 
French and two indigenous. It was, how- 
ever, decreed in addition, that each native 
company should include twelve Frenchmen. 
A change was effected even in the command 
of this force. A grave accident had com- 
pelled Commandant Maumet to return to 
France ; Duvivier had been ordered to 
£ougie ; and the command of the Zouaves 
therefore devolved upon Captain Lamori- 
ciere, who assumed his new position with 
the rank of chef de bataillon. This officer 
had won his post fairly. To excellent 
powers of organization, and a considerable 
knowledge of the language and manners of 
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the natives, he added indefatigable ardour 
and a daring courage, tempered by the most 
sagacious prudence. 

It had been resolved to encamp the 
army in the neighbourhood of Algiers. 
The post of Dely-Ibrahim vras assigned to 
the Zouaves : there they displayed those 
useful qualities which make the daring 
soldier perfect. They were their own 
masons, blaciksmiths, labourers : they could 
do anything for themselves, and the time 
that was not occupied in hard labour was 
given 'up to military exercises. Their con- 
tinual expeditions to Sahel, Mitidja, and in 
the nearer gorges of the Atlas, with fre- 
quent skirmishes, broke the monotony of 
their life in camp. Every day they became 
better soldiers. They could execute forced 
marches, carry provisions for several days, 
and go through their manoeuvres with pre- 
cision. Their uniform was improved, re- 
taining the forms of the Turkish dress, with 
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the national colours of FrEoice. It is consi- 
dered at the present moment by many 
authorities, at once the most striking and 
the most convenient soldier's uniform in 
Europe. Well adapted for a hot climate, 
leaving the chest and Hmbs perfectly free, 
it still protects the wearer against sudden 
changes of temperature. Then the turban 
has its uses — now floating over the nape of 
the neck to protect it from the sun ; now | 
worn as a comforter in the cold ; and now, 
the campaign having been long, cut up bit 
by bit, to repair other parts of the dress. 
The officers alone are exempt from this 
Oriental uniform, because the costliness of 
such a costume, to be proper for an i 
eer, would be immense. Thus carefully 
equipped and admirably disciplined, these 
battalions of enfants de Paris and native 
Algerians soon took rank with the brilliant 
regiments of the French service. Con- 
spicuous in the modern military history of | 
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France is the list of names that have ad- 
vanced to fame from the ten companies of 
1833! 

' When the old commander returned to 
Africa in 1835, Marshal of France, he saw the 
value of the new contingent he had created, . 
and desired to see them accompany him to 
the province of Oran, where he was about to 
undertake a series of operations more im- 
portant than any which had been executed 
since 1830. In this campaign — which was 
not so successful as it might have been, we 
are told — the Zouaves learned many a rude 
lesson, under the orders of the General who 
had saved the army after the disaster of the 
Arapiles, and who conducted the retreat 
from Constantine. In the expedition of 
Mascara they fought under the eyes of the 
Duke of Orleans; and this circumstance 
probably led to their formation into two 
battalions of six companies each, with power 
to be increased to ten each. This increase 
of the force was accompanied by the pro- 
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motion of Lamoriciere to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He retained, of course, the 
command of his ZouaVes. 

Returned from the province of Algiers 
in the beginning of 1836, the Zouaves fol- 
• lowed the Governor-general to the theatre of 
their first exploits. The defile of Mouzaia 
vras still more energetically defended on 
this occasion than in 1830;, but the Mar- 
shal, who knew the ground, chose his 
point of attack with greater judgment. 
The Zouaves were ordered to carry the 
crests which lay by the road, and the 
occupation of which ensured the fall of the 
defences of the defile. They executed this 
difficult task vrith signal success, in spite of 
the horrible difficulties of the ground ; and 
once masters of the required positions, they 
defended them valiantly against the fiuy of 
the ousted Kabyles. The Marshal left these 
brave fellows behind him, however, when 
he went to Bone ; probably, to their great 
regret. Thus the Zouaves took no part in 
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the first expedition against CoDstantine ; 
but, in the following year, one of their 
battalions marched in the advanced guard, 
under the orders of the Duke of Nemours, 
to repair by a signal success the check of 
1836. 

The siege of Conatantine presents, we 
i'tte told, one of the finest gems in the 
eeowa of glory which the Zouaves have 
already carved with their swords. During 
the establishment of the batteries they 
might be seen, in broad daylight, under 
the fire of the enemy, dragging to the sum- 
mit of Mansourah, 24-poanders that the 
artUlery horses could not puU out of the 
mud. At the assault they marched at the 
head of the first column. And here we 
may recall to the reader's mind that pic- 
ture, full of fire, where Horace Vernet has 
described Lamoriciere at the breach ; near 
him Commandant Vieus, scaling the wall 
upon which he was about to receive bia 
death-wound, with that strength so memor- 
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able, on the 18th June, 1815 ; at his feet. 
Captain Gardareus, fallen wounded near the 
flag he had planted ; still lower, the heroic 
Colonel Combes, of the 47th, and a crowd 
of humbler heroes ! This glory was dearly 
bought. The little Zouave battalion was 
decimated under the murderous fire of the 
enemy, and of those officers who escaped, 
there was hardly one who was not wounded, 
or burned by the horrible explosion of that 
great day in the twenty-five years* history 
of our heroes. 

The fall of Constantine marks the close of 
the first epoch in the African wars. With 
the treaty of Tafna the last vestige of 
Turkish power disappeared. In the eastern 
part of the acquired realm, Trench military 
governors endeavoured to administer laws 
over a vast territory and considerable hordes 
of the native population. In the western 
and central provinces, the conquerors aspired 
to create a state of European civihsation by 
the side of the independent Arab society 
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estabGshed by the genius of Abd-el-Kader. 
These onerous duties were discharged by 
Marshal Valce with sagacity. The occupa- 
tion of the scanty territory which the Freuch 
(had reserved round about Algiers was com- 
pleted. The Zouaves planted at the ad- 
vanced posts, recommenced at Coleah the 
work which they had before completed at 
Dely- Ibrahim. In a climate almost as 
murderous as war, they had to create shade 
from the burning sun, to build houses, to 
open roads, to carry out drainage. But 
now the regiment was in a fine condition 
and in considerable force. It was an easy 
task to recruit natives, and the remnant of 
the battalion of Mechouar had furnished a 
tried if not a numerous contingent to the 
ZouavB force. And here we are tempted to 
pause, that we may recall to the reader's 
mind the eoiirage of that troop of volunteers 
left by Marshal Clausel at Mechouar, or in 
the citadel of Tlcmcen, in 1 836. They left 
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it only , after the conclusion of the peace^ 
having held it with a courageous patience, 
into which the hope of reward could not 
enter. At their head was Captain Cavai- 
gnac, who in this command gave promise of 
those military talents which he afterwards 
displayed to the profit of his country, and 
with a self-denial which even his bitterest 
enemies must always recognise and admire. 
From this command he was appointed to 
that of the Second Bataillon d'Afrique, there 
being no vacant commission in the regi- 
ment of Zouaves. 

The treaty of Tafna led to no serious 
peace — the truce could not last. Abd-el- 
Kader's system depended entirely upon a 

holy war. It was a crusade which, in the 

* 

minds of the Arabs, justified the sacrifices of 
men and money ; and the passive obedience 
which their leader exacted from them. 
Under pain of seeing his authority destroyed, 
and replaced once more by the anarchy 
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I -which his system had corrected, the Arab 
I chief then was forced to fight the Fi'cnch. 
He took his course accordingly. 

At the beginning of 1839 alarming 
peymptoms were perceptible among the native 
] troops. These symptoms could not escape 
I the vigilant eye of the Colonel of the Zouaves. 
I He learned that several soldiers of his regi- 
I 'inent were in the habit of listening to the 
filnost passionate harangues. Towards the 
I'cnd of the year the disaffection of these men 
fjesulted in the desertion of a number of 
[ Zouaves, to the enemy. They carried to the 
I Bide of their fe]low-countr)*men the military 
I discipline they had learned from the French. 
" Even some of the brave fellows who had 
valiantly fought with the French, were in the 
list of disaflected. They were afterwai-ds 
seen at the head of Abd-el-Kader's soldiers. 
A Zouave deserter was the leader of the 
Kabyleson that day, in 1644, when the com- 
bat took place to the south of the Aures, in 
which Captain Espinasae (afterwards general, 
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and a victim of the Italian Campaign) re- 
ceived four wounds. Still this desertion 
did not weaken the ranks of the Zouave 
regiment ; for it left a larger proportion of 
Frenchmen in them ; and at the recom- 
mencement of hostilities this preponderance 
led many volunteers to its glorious colours. 
Excellently officered, the two battalions were 
able to take the field, as strong in numbers 
and better equipped than ever. After & 
trying winter, passed in endeavours to 
establish some kind of security vrithin the 
French territory, to expel the enemy from 
it, and to complete the necessary defences, 
the army, with considerable reinforcements, 
invaded the real country of the Arabs, where 
Abd-el-Kader was thorough master. In this 
expedition the Duke of Orleans was at the 
head of the first division, which included 
our friends the Zouaves. 

By the month of June, 1840, three of the 
enemy's important bases of operation had 
been wrested from him. The French occu- 
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rpied Cberchell, Medeah, and MiliaDa. We 
need not detail the bloody passages of this 
celebrated campaign, in which the red 
cavalry of the Emir supported the hosts of 

IKabyles, and disputed every inch of ground. 
In thia campaign the qualities of the Zouaves 
proved extremely valuable. Wherever there 
was a daring act to be done — a point to be 
carried, our heroes dashed forward to the 
well-known notes of their stirring march. 
Among many episodes to which their com'age 
gives all the interest, we may select two. 
One morning, when the assault of an ele- 
vated position was about to take place, 
despatches arrived from France containing 
promotions in the array. Giovanelli, a young 
sergeant of Zouaves, was in the list, pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. His regi- 
ment congratulated him in a body; his 
colonel sent off his knapsack to the mules, 
and at once gave him his command. Poor 
Giovanelli enjoyed his new rank but for a 
few hoars. Anxious to " baptize his epau- 
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Iette3," he was the first to spring into a 
redoubt, where be fell dead, struck by two 
or three balls. Another day Captain Gautrin 
(afterwards killed at the head of the Second 
Bataillon d'Afriqne) had two fingers ampu- 
tated without quitting the command of hia 
company. These instances of courage are 
worth recording at the present moment. 
Even when their ammunition was wasted, 
our heroes did not consider themselves unfit 
for war — witness the vehemence with 
which, under these circumstances, they 
supported the 1 7th Light Infantry by 
crushing Abd-el-Kader's regulars with a 
shower of stones. In this vigorous war, 
even the terrible heat of summer brought 
them no repose, it being passed in vic- 
tualling the strongholds of the conquerors 
— a duty as fatal as the lead of the enemy. 
These achievements, however, sensibly 
weakened the muster-roll of the Zouaves, 
Their just promotions carried their old 
officers to higher commands. Thus, Colonel 
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Lamoriciere became a general officer, and 
his gallant ckefa de bataillon, Regnault 
(killed in Paris in June, 1848) and Renault, 
received promotion. They were replaced 
by worthy successors. Lieutenant-colonel 
Cavaignao succeeded to the command of the 
Zouaves, having Commandants Leflo and 
Saint-Arnaud under him. The three new 
officers were a remarkable trio ; two of them 
being destined to attract the attention, not 
of the Kabyles alone, but of the civilised 
world. One lived to save his country 
from the worst horrors of a revolution ; the 
second is a general ; the third died, Marshal 
of France, before Sebasto[jol, 

The Zouaves, with their new officers, 
passed the winter in the advanced posts of 
Medeah, where their industry, their courage, 
and their vigilance served to lighten the 
privations of an absolute blockade. When 
General Bugeaud arrived in Algeria iu 1841, 
he advanced to relieve them. He found 
them ready, and in a proper state to follow 
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him through his brilliant campaign in the 
valley of Cheliff, &c. He was the man to 
appreciate their qualities; and he took a 
battahon of them when he made his expedi- 
tion into the province of Oran, leaving a 
battalion to support the operations under- 
taken by Baraguay d'Hilliers in the pro- 
vince of Algiers. Thus the Zouaves played 
a conspicuous part in most of the remarkable 
actions of 1841. 

The African war grew daily in its pro- 
portions, the French government having set 
itself the task of overthrowing completely 
the power of Abd-el-Kader. The Chambers 
had voted supplies for this important design; 
and France had generals at the Lead of her 
forces in Algeria, young, vigorous, and 
daring, who gave every promise of success. 
Reinforcements were sent in great strength 
to the Governor-genera! ; and at this moment 
the services of the Zouaves were not for- 
gotten. A royal ordonnance, bearing date 
the 8th of September, 1841, increased the 
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strength of the regiment to three battahons, 
giving it, at the same time, a complete staff. 
Only one company in each battalion could 
receive natives, and even this power appeared 
to be given, merely to justify the now illus- 
trious name and uniform of the regiment. 
The three battalions had hardly been formed 
when they separated, to serve apart, in the 
three provinces of the colony. The war was 
hot on all sides. The enemy was powerful 
and determined. To the occupation of 
Medeah and Mlliana, that of Mascara and of 
Tlemcen was added ; and these strongholds, 
well provisioned, served as centres for im- 
portant operations. We cannot afford the 
space necessary to a complete description of 
these remarkable military combinations ; let 
it suffice for our present purpose that, in the 
course of 1842, the successes of the French 
had induced a great many tribes to lay 
down their arms, and submit to their 
masters. But these submissions only made 
the tribes which remained unsubdued, more 
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hostile. Bloody were the battles of that 
autumn — as that of Changarnier in the 
gorges of Ouar-Senis, and that of Oned- 
Foddah, when the first battahon of Zouaves 
distinguished itself, and lost two brave 
officers, MM. Magagnose and Laplanche. 
The submission of the tribes could not be 
relied on. Abd-el-Kader was still at the 
head of considerable forces ; the Arabs still 
hated the Christians. It was therefore neces- 
sary to protect the tribes ostensibly sub- 
missive, from the fury of the still hostile 
forces ; to follow the Khalifas of the great 
chief into their mountain retreats ; to give 
them battle in the midst of desert wilds. 
These struggles had played such havoc with 
the battahon of Zouaves, which had been 
fighting nearly a year in the Eastern pro- 
vince, that the Commander-in-Chief was 
compelled to allow it to return to Algiers. 
But the war continuing without intermission, 
this regiment had the satisfaction of seeing 
one or two of its battalions figure in most 
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I of the actions fought in 1843 and 1844, 

I dosing with the memorable battle of Isly. 

I But not only in the thick of the fight are 

I these soldiers remarkable, they are men 

I who can go through a campaign carrying 

[■ little baggage, and turning everything on 

f their way to good account. They are the 

I first to have fires ; the first to repair torn 

I garments ; the first to have a provision 

■ of wood. With a few onions and some 

^1>acon, soup is made. If there be no wine 

left, the bread is soaked in coffee. These 

various delicacies are obtained, not always, 

it is hinted, in the most orthodox manner. 

But these treats give life and elasticity to 

the brave fellows ; and who that has seen 

them scaling precipices in the morning, in 

the teeth of a savage enemy, would inquire 

too severely into the history of that hare or 

those fowls which an adventurous companion 

has added to the general broth ? 

Most ingenious are our valiant friends at 
night-surprises, and other war details. A 
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fire is lighted in a path which leads through 
a wood, and which was guarded throughout 
the day ; but the guard is no longer there. 
The marauding enemy, however, stealthily, 
approaching the camp to attempt a sur- 
prise, or in search of booty, avoids this fire 
very cautiously, for he expects that the 
French are gathered about it. He pushes 
into the wood, where he falls upon the 
bayonets of the cunning Zouaves, who 
strike without noise, so as to keep them- 
s^elves concealed for further victims. At 
break of day the column resumes its march. 
If it is hot, and a halt of a few minutes 
is made ; the turbans of the gay fellows are 
tied to some sticks and preserve them from 
heat, leaving the cool wind free play. If 
it rains, their solid monkish hoods, and the 
ample fold of their Turkish breeches, offer 
vigorous resistance to the penetration of the 
wet. They give no advantage to the Arab 
on account of climate; and they have 
taught the recruits, as they arrived in 
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^Hugeria, to sapport the inconvenieiices and 
^^trials of African campaigning with cheer- 
fulness. Let the visitor in Paris, who may 
see drafts of the Algerian Zouaves — now 
Zouaves of the Guard — having exchanged 
the green turban and red facings of Africa 
for the white turban and yellow facings of 
an Imperial battalion — let him remark, we 
repeat, the deeds of martial valour which 
have won them this honour. They have 
been seen during one campaign marching 
for six weeks through the mud and snow 
of the Jurjura— often without any other 
covering for the feet than pieces of bullocks' 
hide tied on by string, and stopping to 
re-awaken with their cheery song a brigade 
benumbed by the cold ; then attacking the 
positions of the Kabyles at the point of the 
bayonet, in the teeth of a hailstorm : then, 
two months later, after a march of thirty 
leagues, performed in thirty-six hours, with- 
out water, arriving, their gaiters bloody 
with this iron duty, before the bivouac of 
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the Chasseurs d'Afrique, playing lively airs 
to cheer their companions in arms, who 
had beaten the enemy before they could 
come up. 

Other regiments arrived in Africa, and» 
after a glorious apprenticeship, went back 
to France with a goodly sprig of laurels ; 
but the Zouaves remained always in the 
theatre of war. They personified all the 
glories of the French armies of Africa.^ 
They could cite thirty brilliant engagements 
in which they had borne an honourable 
part, for every five, or at most ten, that any 
other regiment could tell off. Then, their 
reputation led old soldiers constantly to 
their ranks, so that they had seldom any 
raw recruits to instruct. Their officers 
were generally chosen with great care, for 
services performed in Africa, or for military 
qualities of a high order ; because, with all 
their courage and their cheerfulness under 
privations, the Zouaves were not men easily 
governed. They were as vigorous at the 
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^H pillage as at the storming. They might be 

^^ Been — the face still black with powder, 

the musket on the shoulder and a sack 

at the back, exerting a scrutinising eye 

I from which nothing escaped. Clothes, 
fowls, provisions of all kinds, fig-cakes, jars 
of oil, all things were carried off to their 
bivouac, and turned to account. Even the 
property of the Government was not always 
■ Tcspected. One day, after one of the first 
'tazzias executed under Marshal Bugeaud's 
orders, the commander went out to examine 
the fine flock of sheep which had fallen into 
his hands. Shortly afterwards, wbUe re- 
posing in his tent, significant bleating 
sounds reached bis ear. He rushed out 
in great haste, and found the Zouaves in 
the midst of the sheep, helping themselves, 
in defiance of the guard. The Marshal 
could not restrain his anger. He rushed, 
sword in hand and undressed, into the 
midst of the tumult, which he contrived to 
quell. The Zouaves, of course, retired obe- 
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diently, but with their 'prey in their pos- 
session. An inquiry, instituted at their 
bivouac, Lad no result whatever. Nobody 
was missing at the call — nobody had seen 
any sheep. Pere Bugeaud could only laugh 
at the affair. 

Let us draw a companion picture to the 
above. One day the Zouaves formed the rear 
guard of a column which was conducting a 
host of Abd-el-Kader's people, made pri- 
soners. It was a long march, without water. 
The prisoners included mothers and chil- 
dren ; and to these the brave Zouaves were 
as tender as Sisters of Charity, sharing their 
biscuits with those who were weak, and 
when their goat-skins were empty, throwing 
over a she-goat, that the children might 
drink of its milk. When, as night closed 
in, they encamped, no fowls were found 
upon their knapsacks, but at their side 
were old men, women, and children, whoso 
hves they had saved. 

Such men require chie& who know borw 
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to combat their bad instincts, and to 
develope their natural generosity. To com- 
mand them, a. captain must be at once firm 
and affectionate. His men must be able to 
confide in him, to respect and love him, 
and at the same time, to fear him. Captains 
of this stamp have always commanded the 
Zouaves. When Colonel Cavaignac left 
them in 1844 for a higher command, he 
was replaced by a survivor of the assault of 
Constantine, Colonel Ladmiranlt (afterwards 
general of division), Under his command 
the regiment fought against the general 
insurrection which broke out in Algeria in 
1845. The year 1846 began without bring- 
ing them any repose. In the month of 
AprU of this year, however, the first batta- 
lion, after six months of constant marching 
and constant fighting, had just returned to 
Bhdah, covered with the most glorious 
tetters, when the Grand Duke Constantine, 
^■^ of the late Emperor Nicholas, dis- 
^^kbaxked at Algiers. He expressed a 
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desire to see the Zonaves, whose repntation 
had already reached St. Petersburg. In 
the course of the night they had their new 
uniforms, and at nine o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning they were at Bouffarick, ready 
to receive the young prince, who probably 
was far from dreaming that the compact 
fellows who had marched six leagues that 
morning, and during the last six months 
had known no bed save the open ground, 
and no roof but the heavens, would, in less 
than ten years, show their green turbans 
upon the heights of Sebastopol. 

Marshal Bugeaud left Algeria, tranquil 
and almost conquered, in 1847. The sub- 
mission of Abd-el-Kader, which followed 
shortly afterwards, crowned the victory of 
the French colonists. The complete peace 
now allowed the Governor-general to as- 
semble the three battalions of Zouaves, for 
the first time since the reconstruction of 
the regiment in 1842. It remained part 
of the reserve kept in the neighbourhood of 
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tlgiers. The creation of this reserve per- 
itted the Governor to reduce the army, 
provided always that irapoaing forces could 
be carried by steam-boats upon any point 
where an insiurection might break out. A 
new era appeared to be dawning on the 
colony. The authorities began to think of 
the useful works on which the military force 
might be employed ; and to see that this 
reserve might be also regarded as the centre 
of an effective army, which France might 
keep to act upon any point of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Provisional Government were 
the first to profit by this foresight. Africa 
furnished the nucleus of the army of the 
Alps ; the Zouaves, however, were not in- 
cluded in this nucleus, the duty not being 
sufficiently important. Shortly before this 
time, however, Ladrairault had been re- 
placed in his command of them by M. 
Canrobert, one of the last colonels appointed 
by the Government of July, The choice 
was, we are assured, a happy one. Can- 
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robert had beguD his African experience 
under the auspices of the valiant Colonel 
Combes, to whom he was attached at the 
assault of Constantine. Since that time he 
had been through many fights ; he had 
commanded a battalion of Chasseurs, and 
had obtained a reputation as one of the 
more promising officers of the army. His 
Lieutenant-colonel was M. de Grandchamp, 
who owed the preservation of his life to the 
horrible mutilations he had suffered, and 
which induced the Arabs to leave him for 
dead upon the field. Thus commanded, 
the Zouaves remained united till 1849, 
when important events called them to the 
southern part of the province of Constantine. 
An insurrection had spread throughout 
Zibau, and the oasis of Zaatcha ; and the 
rebels had been able to keep an entire 
division of the army in check for some 
time. The details of this memorable siege, 
in which the French had eigtity officers and 
nine hundred soldiers put liora de combat, 
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!fce well known. At the decisive assault 
he Zouaves, with Colonel Canrobert at 
their head, were, of course, the first in the 
breach. And the name of Lavarande, who 
conducted the great efibrt to reduce the 
last redoubt of the besieged, belongs to 
this memorable struggle. But the cam- 
paign did not end with this bloody success. 
The Zouaves followed their leader to the 
steeps of the Aures, and brought the cam- 
paign to a close, in the depth of winter, by 
the taking of Narah. 

They then returned to Aumale, to find 
a new colonel — M. d'Aurelle. From this 
time they were occupied in incessant con- 
flicts with the Kabyle confederation, from 
which they had derived their name. They 
took part in all the operations of the valley 
of Oued-Sahel and of the mountains known 
as Great Kabylia ; and this with success 
invariable, that the Government deter- 
Sined once more to increase their numeri- 
By a decree of the 13th 
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February, 1852, an entirely new organisa- 
tion was given to these valiant troops. 
Three regiments, of three battaliona each, 
were created ; and the three existing bat- 
talions were parted, each to form the 
nucleus of a separate regiment. Thus 
there was to be a distinct Zouave regiment 
for each of the three Algerian provinces. 
It was afterwards resolved to arm them 
with rifles. 

This increase was, in every way, a pru- 
dent measure. It tended to retain ex- 
perienced African officers in the colony ; it 
also rendered the reduction of the effective 
force less hazardous ; and it facilitated the 
instruction of new regiments in the require- 
ments of the African service. It was neces- 
sary, however, while increasing the Zouave 
force, to guard against the destruction of 
that esprit de corps which was a valuable 
ingredient in these brave soldiers. By 
drafting old and tried Africans into the 
various companies, and making them form 
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the framework of any body of recruits, 
this possible evil was avoided. The rifle, 
now called the Delvigne-Miuie, by order, 
we believe, of the Prench Committee of Ar- 
tillery, which was distributed to the recon- 
stituted regiments, doubled their strength. 
They made their debut by a grand feat of 
arms. 

The war, which for six years had not 
been general, had never entirely ceased. 
The mountaineers, confiding in their terrible 
passes, continually disturbed the peace of 
the colony ; still no hostile movement of 
great importance had taken place for years, 
until towards the end of 1852 an insurrection 
filled the town of Laghouat with a strong 
■post of adventurers. The town was more 
l^en eighty leagues from Algiers, but this 
distance was soon traversed by the French 
troops, who carried the place by a double 
assault, under the command of General 
P^lissier. In these assaults the 1st and 
god Zouaves sustained greater losses, and 
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reaped a richer garland of laurels, than any 
other regiments. Eight officers and 123 
men were put hors de combat in the two 
regiments ; and it was a Zouave captain, 
M. Menouvrier-Defresne, who was the first 
man to enter the town. The new regiments 
were still the Zouaves of Constantine and 
Zaatcha. 

In the month of March, 1854, however, 
our friends were placed under orders to 
leave Algeria — the field of their great 
exploits. They belonged to the valiant 
Army of the East. They were going to 
meet that enemy which had retreated be- 
fore the eagles of France at Eylau, The 
way they met it ; their wonderful gym- 
nastics before the enemy at Alma; the 
desperate coolness vrith which they showed 
their turbans upon heights said to be im- 
pregnable, are matters familiar to all men. 
They had the " agility of cats" at the battle 
of Alma ; they were compared to panthers 
«t Inkermann; they were magnificent at 
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Solferino ! Loud were the cheers which 
our English troops gave on the lukermann 
day, when " the well-known garment of the 
Algerian troops appeared," and penetrated 
like an arrow, into the densest masses of the 
Russian column. 

Let us take a parting glimpse at them, as 
afforded us by Dr. Felix Maynard, Ex- 
Sanitary Doctor. 

Men are not inclined to examine too 
nicely into the morals of brave soldiers. 
We think differently of the Zouaves who 
pillaged in Algeria, and of the Zouaves who 
rushed to the front at Inkermann. Dr. 
Maynard's revelations,* while they give 
additional instances of coolness under fire, 
exhibit a habit of larceny as peculiar to the 
intrepid fantassina as their audacity. The 
Btory of the white goat of the Fusiliers that 

* " Recollections of a Zouave before Sebastopol," 
(Souvenirs d'un Zouave devant Sebastopol.) Collected 
by Dr. Felix Maynard, Ex-Sanitary Doctor. Paris : 
Libiarie Nouvelle. 
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wa8 poisoned by French soldiers, and then 
furtively dug up for the abstraction of ita 
skin, is a fair example of the morals 
peculiar to the Zouave. He is the first in the ■ 
breach — the first in the house to be pillaged. 
He loves good bving, and will risk his life to 
add a surreptitious chicken to the pot-au-feu. 
He talks of wounds and amputations as 
ordinary men speak of a cut finger. He finds 
food where other soldiers starve. The Zou- 
ave with whose reminiscences Dr. Maynard 
has dealt, is, in all respects, an excellent type 
of his regiment. His gossip on the way home 
from the Crimean war is full of picturesque 
details, which must necessarily escape the 
general observer. One of the poor fellows, 
who sounded the notes of war in the trenches 
on many a dark Crimean winter, here 
presents his rough notes of observation 
to the public, arranged by his Doctor. 
They were made on board the Nile, as 
steamed homeward with her load of 
wounded heroes. The narrator, with a 
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fellow-soldier, had coDtrived to appropriate 
an empty horse-box as a cabin, and to draw 
about those modest quarters all the gossip 
and loungers of the forecastle. He could 
exhibit points of view of the great Crimean 
contest that laid bare its horrors and its 
inner life. He could tell all that liis brave 
company and its immediate neighbours had 
performed and endured ; but his scope was 
bounded here. As a sample of his many 
cabinet pictures, we select that wherein he 
appears himself as the wounded hero : — 

" General Bosquet, who was to support the 
night-attack with several brigades, had, as 
he passed us, recommended that we should 
march to the Russians, silently till we came 
close; when, raising a wild cry equal to the 
voices of a hundred thousand men, we 
should fall suddenly upon them. Then, 
addressing me and my comrade Tritcher, 
he added, ' Play a polka, a gavotte, the 
pastorale, a waltz — anything you please, 
aave the retreat.' ' All right. General ; ' 
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and he went away content, for he knew ns 
both well : we had already sounded the 
charge for him more than once in Africa. 
At the appointed time a fire-swallow — as 
the Turks call our fusees — gave the signal, 
and we advanced from our parallel. The 
night was as dark as the bottom of a cave. 
We advanced silently, in obedience to 
orders. If the Kussians hear us approach- 
ing they cannot count us, at any rate ; in 
the dark, a handful of men is as large as a 
battalion — a battalion as a regiment — a 
regiment as a brigade. As soon as we had 
traversed two thirds of the distance at a 
wolf's pace the captain cried ' Halt ! ' and 
divided us into two sections. One, under 
his own command, was to attack on his 
left ; the other, under the lieutenant, on the 
right. There was nothing apparent — 
nothing stirring yet on the Russian side, 
and we could not have believed ourselves 
close to an enemy's post had the ' enfants 
perdua' not surprised it the night before, and 
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had its whereabouts not been traced by day- 
light. The ' Chacala' (Zouaves) were about 
to throw themselves upon the anibuscade, 
howling like demons, and I had my lips to 
my instrument ready to sound a charge — 
the joint composition of myself and my 
comrade, Fritcher — when suddenly an in- 
fernal discharge of musketry from the Rus- 
sian aide, and only a few steps off, sent 
balls whistling about our ears, while the 
flash of the discharge disclosed a long hne 
of Russian riflemen. It was too late to 
begin with a war-whoop ; we must fight 
against the Caucasian sharpshooters. The 
captain's troop opened fire, while that of 
the lieutenant made a flank movement to 
try an assault. The captain then gave me 
the order to advance and to seek shelter : I 
obeyed; and our men distributed and pro- 
tected themselves according to the rise and 
fall of the ground, while the enemy, first 
advancing, then retiring, wasted their balls 
iu the air. If we could see them by the 
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light of their discharges, it was impossible 
for them to discover us, as we had not yet 
fired a musket. But when I sounded the 
command to fire, the afi^air became at once 
sharp and bloody. For more than a quar- 
ter of an hour we returned the Muscovites 
shot for shot ; and our balls, unlike theirs, 
were not lost in the darkness, for I could 
see the fellows in their white coats falling 
on all sides. Our men, skilful and cunning, 
could see the enemy as in broad daylight. 
The night was no impediment to them; 
they never left it to chance to turn their 
cartridges to account; and, always ready, 
their hands upon the triggers, they marked 
out instantly the Caucasian who discovered 
himself, by the fiame from his gun. It 
was then I saw those white phantoms fall 
as they aimed at us. All was going on 
well, and we were gaining ground foot by 
foot as the Russians fell back towards their 
ambuscade, when a sergeant of the lieu- 
tenant's company arrived from the right, 
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^^Uid whispered sometliiDg to the captain. 
* To the right flank ! ' the captain exclaims ; 
' to the aid of the 7th ! ' and he ordered me 
to sound the pas ffpimastigue ! Our men, 
massed in column, rallied the seventh com- 
pany that was giving way. Soon after- 
wards, to the sound of the charge blown by 
myself and my companion Fritcher, the 
invincible ' Jackals ' felt like a hurricane 
upon the enemy's ambuscade, and passed 
right over it. Only two sword-bayonets on 
this occasion kept free from Russian hides 
— mine and my comrade Fritcber'a. We 
could not do everything at once, for two 
hands arc wanted to hold a gun, and one to 

sound a charge. The Kusaians had re- 

^Hlj^ated] and we were already engaged in 
^^Bestroying the ambuscade so as to get back 
^^■nickly within our parallel, when a dense 
^^pnd enormous black mass appeared to be 
^^Bescending the steeps from the town. It 
advanced rapidly, swelling every moment, 
and making a heavy, continuous noise, like 
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that a multitude of men would make upon 
hollow ground. The besieged were evi- 
dently making a formidable sortie, and were 
at that moment passing over a mine. What 
was to be done ? Try to defend the posi- 
tion we had just won so valiantly ? Why, 
they were five — six — ten thousand strong, 
perhaps ; and we hardly numbered one hun- 
dred and fifty ! I have sioce heard that this 
Russian column was twelve thousand strong. 
We were compelled to evacuate the post, 
and retire to the battalion remaining within 
the trenches. We executed this manoeuvre, 
but without taking flight; step by step; 
firing always upon this living wall, which 
continued to advance. We took care not 
to sound the retreat : had not General Bos- 
quet told me and my comrade, Fritcher, 
' Sound anything you please except the 
retreat ? ' The battahon that had remained 
in the trenches supported us, then advanced 
beyond the parallel, followed by a battalion 
of infantry ; then by another ; then by & 
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French brigade ; then by an English brigade. 
A great fight was about to take place. Two 
or three bounds brought us up to the 
Russians, who still advanced. The shock 
is imminent, and the 6th and 7th com- 
panies, which have kept their position at 
the head of the column, will fall upon the 
enemy at the point of the bayonet, when I 
and my comrade, Fritcher, sound the charge. 
Our elbows touching one another, and the 
lips ready, we wait the order, drawing a 
long breath in advance. At last the order 
is given : I sound the charge, and my com- 
rade, Fritcher, continues it. I want to go 
on, when, suddenly, I receive a violent blow 
upon my left shoulder that makes me spin 
round and fall. It must be a ball, by the 
sharpness and depth of the pain. The 
companies pass — the battalions pass — the 
brigades pass — and I remain there, upon 
the ground, stunned for the moment. Pre- 
sently I rise furiously — forget my pain — 
and listen. I can hear, amid the rattle of 
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musketry aud the clamour of battle, the 
notes of my comrade Fritcher. My first 
idea is to reply to himj by sounding another 
charge for those who remain behind. Im- 
possible 1 In my fall 1 have choked up my 
iustniment. I look for my pin — it is 
gone ! I have left it in the camp. Well, 
my knife ! ' Comrades, comrades ! ' I cried 
to the soldiers still pressing forward, 'a 
knife 1 ' but they all ran past without no- 
ticing me, in their impatience to join the 
combatants. Still a longing to sound the 
charge once more possessed me, and I tried 
to suck the earth away. At last, however, 
when I saw myself quite alone, I began 'to 
think that I should be very stupid to trum- 
pet when all our people were engaged, for 
it would draw upon me the fire of the 
Russian scouts who were prowling about 
the neiglibourhood, and make me lose my 
life to no purpose. A minute or two after- 
wards 1 felt something that was warm at 
first, and then cold, trickhng down my 
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^Hbreast. I slipped my hand under my waist- 
^^Roat, and withdrew it wet all over ; the 
^Hpdarkness prevented me from seeing, but I 
^f^jmew by the smell that it was blood. This 
fltruck my legs from under me, and I sank 
to the earth. ' Help, comrades ! ' I cried, 
Ijin a faint voice : ' help, Zouaves ! ' but 
y there was nothing within hearing, 
■he brigades were moving further and fur- 
rier away, repidsing the sortie of the Rus- 
ians, and I couid hope for help only at the 
end of the combat, or, perhaps, of the night. 
I suppose my blood ceased soon to flow, for 
I felt my strength returning to me. You 
wiU perhaps think, gentlemen, that I gave 
myself up to lamentation, seeing myself 
nmunded, and beyond the reach of help. 
Bfot a bit of it 1 On the contrary, I kept 
repeating the 6o}io besef, our ' All right ' of 
Africa, and taking the road which our com- 
panions had taken in issuing beyond the 
parallel, I tried to make the best of my way 
to the ambulance in the trenches. ' Jes bom 
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hesef — oiir African slang — these were the 
words that came from my lips when the hom 
fell from them. ' Thanks, gentlemen of 
Russia ; you may send me on my convale- 
scent trip ; thanks to your cylindrical ball, I 
shall return to my native place, my old 
mother, and my friends. Bono besef! ' 
Nobody had seen me, or, at least, nobody 
had appeared to pay me any attention when 
I fell, except the sub-lieutenant of the com- 
pany, who, feeling the point of my sword- 
bayonet scratch his thigh, feared that I 
might rip hia trousers. But when he was 
assured that his trousers had not suffered, 
he began to laugh his loudest to hear me 
cry ' Bono besef' and then he disappeared 
amid the whirlwind of the fight. The next 
day I saw him carried upon a hurdle into 
the operating tent of the third division. He 
was not laughing then, while I was smoking 
my pipe ! " 

The foregoing quotation fairly represents 
the general spirit of the Zouave's reyehi- 
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tions. His light heart gives sn attnctioa to 
ever}' psi^. He is as gay in the hospital 
of Constantinople (where he pays pr(^r 
homage to the Chnetian kindness of his 
nurse. Sister Prudence) as in his tent before 
Sebastopol. He has stories by the dozen, 
of himself and his companions, which are 
chieSy interesting as exhibiting the oncon- 
qnerable cheerfulness of soldiers nursed in 
the scorching wilds ctf Algeria. From the 
Zouave's description we select, for a con- 
cluding extract, that of the tent wherein 
_ lujnself and bis dear friend Fritcher made 
B efforts to be comfortable, glancing 
I time, BO doubt, from their 
s Enghsh, shi- 
r wind. This 
^stories which 
, of Zouave 
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wish to boast about Zouave industry and 
ingenuity; but I assure you that all that 
has been said about us on this score is 
below the truth. A tente-abri is a tempo- 
rary affair, that is spread at night and folded 
up in the morning ; and if it do not protect 
altogether from the rigours of the night, at 
least it can be carried anywhere, and can 
be planted anywhere, with ease. Before 
Sebastopol it became oiu- business to timi 
this provisional shelter into a permanent 
and solid roof, capable of resisting violent 
gusts of wind, of supporting snow-drifts, 
and defying torrents of rain, — not during 
a single night, single week, nor a single 
month, but throughout a winter. We suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. I cite my tent as a 
model. Two Kussian gun-barrels, trans- 
versely placed from one stick to the other, 
consolidate the edifice, and hold up the roof 
firmly. A wall of clay without, prevents 
the wind from getting under the canvas. 
Along the outer edge of this wall is a gutter. 
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Hpived with tiles, which carries the water 
readily from the roof. We found these tiles 
and old bricks in the ruins of farms, upon 
the plateau. So much for the exterior. 
Within, the ground is excavated to the 
depth of a third of a metre, with an earthen 
shelf all round, where our household uten- 
sils are arranged, as knapsacks, the ffamelles, 
brushes, oUs, provisions, the day's rations, 
— everything belonging to the campaigner. 
Here, also, we sit, when we are tired of 
lying down. Our fire is lit in the hollow of 
this shelf, paved with brick, surmounted 
with a stone — our chimneypiece. The smoke 
escapes by a zig-zag hole cut through the 
wall, and passes through a chimney-pot, or 
iron pipe, which Fritcher got one fine night 
from the roof of a house in \!a.ii faubourg. It 
bears the indentations of three or four balls 
which the Russian sentinels fli-ed at the 
prizeholder. To one of the sustain-polea is 
hooked the St. Gobain — that Httle glass in 
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a round ziac box, where we look proudly 
every morning to see whether the powder 
is not yet blackening the faces of the French 
warriors ; to the other pole is fastened a 
wire, which serves as a candlestick to the 
stearine candles, (for which we pay two 
francs each at Balaclava), in honour of a 
comrade who comes to pass the evening 
with us. The ground of our home was 
floored with pebbles ; and we preferred to 
sleep upon this hard bed, always clean, in- 
stead of hay or grass. But what joy on the 
day when we cut a square of carpet from a 
Kussian house, and carpeted our tent 1 All 
the regiments were jealous of us. Our 
carpet was the subject of general conver- 
sation, and some rich officers offered us its 
weight in gold. I dreamt too happily upon 
it to sell it. Such was my lodging, and 
that of my comrade Fritchcr, from No- 
vember till March. It was called in the 
army ' the trumpeters' boitdoir,' and it WM 
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known far off by its proud chimney. This 
boudoir was very narrow, very crowded for 
two, yet somehow we could always find 
room for a friend in it." 

And now we turn to soldiers almost as 
remarkable as our turbaned Mends. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE CHASSEURS OF VINCENNES. 



WoETHT to form a companion picture to 
that which we have endeavoured to draw 
of the Zouaves — conspicuous in a brave 
army for their admirable discipline as 
well as their impetuous courage — are 
the Chasseurs, generally known as the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes. Their story has 
^B not that kind of interest attached to it 
^H which gives a piquancy to the details of 
^H our Algerian friends, with their Arab name 
^H and their Turkish dress. The interest be- 
^H longing to the Chasseurs is entirely owing 
^1 to the military technicalities — the improve- 
^H^ ments in the science of warfare, of which 
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they are the successful experiment. They 
present to ua the soldier, with all the latest 
improvements. They are the last develop- 
ment of the first Spanish mousqnetaires. 
They represent the perfected idea, first sha- 
dowed forth in the tercios of the peninsula. 
If one of the old arquebusiers of the army 
of Picardy or Piedmont, in the time of the 
Haguenot struggle, could rise from bis 
warrior's grave, and examine the equipment 
of a Chasseur of the nineteenth century, 
with his dark plume of feathers, his sombre 
dress, and the terrible weapon fixed to his 
wonderful gun, he would be filled with all 
the wonder which the civilised man inspires 
in the savage. In spite of the anathema of 
Bayard, the sarcasms of Ariosto, fire-arms 
grew in popularity throughout the armies 
of Europe, The reader will remember the 
importance attached to them by Henry IV., 
and the effect of his mounted chasseurs, the 
the arquebusiers de I'estrier. Maurice of 
Nassau first arranged infantry to combine 
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the services of arquebusiers and pikemen, 
the modern development of which combina- 
tion is the bayonet ; but the execution of 
the idea was reserved for Gustavus Adol- 
phua. He created a movable artillery, and 
hia infantry became a model for the rest of 
Europe. His great weapons were not 
drawn upon the field of battle by oxen, but, 
being lightly made, were easily conveyed, by 
active horses. He adopted the cartouche and 
cartouche-box. The introduction of fire- 
arms into the science of warfare necessitated 
new tactics: these tactics were invented 
by the Swedish hero. Then, in the progress 
of military science, under these modern 
influences, Vauban came upon the scene. 
To him France is indebted for the bayonet. 
The first French troops armed with this for- 
midable weapon, were the King's Fusiliers, 
in 1G70. It was not before 1703 that the 
Freoch army can be said to have set aside 
the pike. The successes of Frederick the . 
Great gave to Europe universal confidence 
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in the modern system. The musket wbs 
fairly established as the great modern 
weapon ; and with the exception of the 
percussion cap, the arm now in use differs 
little, except in improved manufacture and 
in elegance, from that which served the 
great captain of the Seven Years' War. 
The modern musket, with the bayonet, was 
described by Napoleon as " the best instru- 
ment of war ever invented by man." Its 
use was established throughout the armies 
of Europe. 

By degrees men versed iu mihtary affairs 
found that the musket was a very imperfect 
weapon. No man could depend upon it. 
It canied the ball wide of the mark. The 
story of the experiments made by various 
men to remedy this great defect is a 
most curious and interesting one. It is 
one in which rival interests are now en- 
gaged; and we care not to enter into a 
fruitless controversy. Let it suffice, that 
improvements were made which gave ad- 
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ditional impetus to the ball, and truth to 
its destination. The grooves, which com- 
municated a rotary motion, the modes of 
charging, &c., are points in the progress of 
the rifle to its present state which we need 
not trace step by step. The superiority of 
the rifles now used in the equipment of our 
troops, as well as in that of our Allies — the 
advantages of the Dclvigne-Minie and other 
rifles, in short, are generally acknowledged 
— are universally understood. But when the 
rifle was first introduced, it presented grave 
inconveniences. The loading was a com- 
plicated process ; the short barrel rendered 
the firing in line dangerous. Thus, at first, 
the rifle could not displace the musket. Its 
use was confined to special bodies of troops 
of light cavalry — to the carbineers. The 
hunters of the Tyrol — the Swiss — de- 
lightedly adopted it in the pursuit of the 
chamois, for in this sport its truth was of 
inestimable value. Rifle practice became a 
national pastime, of which the Austrian 
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GoverDment was the first to take advan- 
tage, by organising battalions of Tyrolese 
riflemen. These troops were of so much 
service against the Prussians, that Frederick 
the Great soon found himself compelled to 
organise battalions of carbineers himself. 
Corps of riflemen were also organised in 
Prance in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but they did not last long. Some of 
these, however, remained intact long enough 
to acquire a brilliant reputation — the 
Legion de Grassin, for example. But 
Prance owea her hght infantry carrying 
rifles, to the Convention. This power 
decreed the formation of half brigades of 
light infantry, in which the picked men 
were armed with rifles, and received the 
title of carbineers. The rifle of the year 
1793 is the model of the first arm of this 
kind regularly employed in the Prench 
service. But the inconveniences attending 
the use of this formidable weapon, and the 
absence of special professors to teach its 
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use, sooD threw it into discredit. It disap- 
peared from the French army. Even when 
Napoleon re-armed his troops, he did not 
include it among the available weapons; 
still the regiments of light infantry were 
preserved, as were the carbineers. In 
the old Imperial Guard there were even 
regiments of chasseurs, of tirailleurs, of 
flanqueurs — but none of these corps were 
specially armed or specially instructed. It 
was the will of the Emperor that the in- 
struction of all the regiments of infantry 
should be uniform, so that the line might 
serve as light troops, or light troops with 
the line. He simply congregated the more 
active and intelligent men of different regi- 
ments, whose want of height prevented 
their enrolment with the grenadiers, into 
companies of voltigeurs. These companicB 
justified the Emperor's reliance on their 
good services. They were described as one 
of his finer military creations. But it is 
contended that he carried his idea too fu-. 
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Undoubtedly it was well to instruct infantry 
of the line so that it may act in various 
ways ; but it is also certain that, with the 
arms then generally used, the advantage of 
a body of riflemen, to attack or defend a 
farm-house, for instance — to protect a 
wood, a village, a fortified work — to harass 
a moving body of the enemy, or to disperse 
a staff of officers, was beyond dispute. 
This advantage was perceived by the Eng- 
lish, the Austrians, the Prussians, and the 
Russians, and even by the Piedmontese, 
the Swiss, and the Swedes. All these 
powers continued to employ rifle corps. 

Battalions of chasseurs were enroUed in 
the French army in 1815. The creation 
of these battalions is a measure attributed 
to the sagacity of Marshal Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr ; but they did not last long as esta- 
blished by the Marshal — they shared the 
&te of the departmental legions. Still the 
rifle was excluded from the list of French 
military weapons; and it was only when 
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the invention of an old officer of the Royal 
Guardj M. Delvigne, enabled men to load 
this formidable instrument of death as easily 
as a musket, that its nse "became general. 
This first step towards the development of 
the rifle as a weapon of war is incontestably 
due to the above gentleman; but his inven- 
tion had grave defects. The mode of load- 
ing destroyed the spherical form of the ball, 
and thus injured the truth of aim, which was 
the conspicuous advantage of the rifle. 
In 1833, a royal ordonnance, on the 
report of Marshal Soult, directed the for- 
mation of companies of franc-tireurs, to 
be armed with rifles, and to be dressed in 
accordance with their duties, But this 
command was not immediately executed. 
Meantime the Committee of Artillery made 
experiments on M. Delvigne's invention; 
and Colonel Poncharra contrived to remedy 
the defect apparent in the system of load- 
ing, as arranged by M. Delvigne. It was 
only after these experiments had been com- 
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pletely successful that the Duke of Orleans 
ordered the formation of a company of 
riflemen, equipped in a special manner, and 
armed with the Delvigne-Poncharra rifle. 
This company was garrisoned at Viucennes, 
and was the nucleus of the famous Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes, whose courage and 
remarkable manceuvres have given them a 
place in tlie modem history of military 
France, side by side with the Zouaves. 

This company was commanded by Cap- 
tain Delamarre, and was placed under the 
eye of General d'Houdelot, one of the King's 
aides-de-camp. The experiment was so 
satisfactory, that in 1S3S it was judf^ed 
advisable to organise a battalion of rifle- 
men, which received the title, so popular 
just now, of T^railleura de Vincennes. They 
were dressed in a tunic, wide trowsers, and 
a light shako. The sword and cartouche- 
box no longer interfered with the free action 
of the limbs. These troops were armed 
■with a rifle and a long solid bayonet, called 
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a sword-bayonet. This sword-bayonet ia a 
formidable weapon. It can be fixed to the 

end of the rifle, or be used separately, as a 
sword. The Chasseur organisation did not 
end here. As the Delvigne-Poncharra rifle 
did not carry so far as the ordinary infantry 
musket, the strong- riflemen were armed 
with a heavy rifle, which carried a ball, with 
unerring truth, to a great distance. These 
men were distinguished from the ordinary 
riflemen, being called carbineers. Thus the 
Tirailleurs de Fincennes could keep up a 
most efficacious fire at an ordinary distance, 
while the carbineers, with their heavy wea- 
pons, could hit the enemy when he thought 
himself beyond reach. Grouped together, 
these Vincennes soldiers could produce the 
most telhng efiect. They were often called, 
on this account, hand-artillery. 

The battalion of riflemen formed two 
deep — an order rendered almost inevitable 
by the shortness of their rifles, and indeed 
which was preferred by some authorities to 
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e regular three-line order. It manoeuvred 
in line, like any other infantry battalion ; 
but to the ordinary exercises of the foot- 
aoldier the tirailleur added gymnastic exer- 
cises, evolutions performed running, fencing 
with the bayonet, and special instruction in 
shooting. The happiest of these innovations 
were the rapid evolutions. They permitted 
the battahon to be directed upon a given 
point — almost with the rapidity of cavalry. 
The bayonet exercise was also a good exer- 
cise, giving the men confidence in the use 
of their weapon. Nor was the practice in 
shooting less excellent. The men learned 
to measm-e distances^ to fire lying at full 
length, or on their knees — iu short, to take 
any advantages of ground or height. Ten 
months after the formation of the first bat- 
talion, the results obtained were so satisfac- 
tory, that it was definitively constituted. An 
ordonnance, bearing date the 3Sth of Au- 
gust, 1839, declared it to be a separate and 
distinct corps. It was sent to camp at 
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rontainebleau. Here the agility of tbe 
men, their light and free clothing, and their 
rapid and exact manceuvres, impressed all 
who saw them. Before the camp was dis- 
persed, the King went to pass a review. 
When the riflemen of Vincennes defiled 
before him, he asked Marshal Soiilt, then 
President of the Council, what he thought 
of the new troops. " Sire," replied tbe 
Marshal, " it is not one, but thirty batta- 
lions like this, I wish to see in the service 
of your Majesty." AH military authorities 
did not share the approbation of the Mar- 
shal. Many thought that it was wrong to 
sacrifice the gun's power of carrying to its 
truth ; others declared simply that these 
riflemen were a superfluous corps. And — 
we are reminded by the Duke of Aumale — 
if such resistance irritates now and then, if 
we find reason to blame the blindness of 
routine, let us be comforted with the assu- 
rance that, generally, truth issues triumph- 
antly from the discussion. Even if, now 
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A then, a good idea be lost, is there not 
consolation in the reflection that many dan- 
gerous innovations have beeu stopped by 
this wise barrier ? The Duke goes on 
to show that Trance owes the efficiency 
of the riflemen of Vincennes to the opposi- 
tion their creation met with: because, had 
the system met with no opposition, its 
application would not have known that 
healthy restriction which gives it proper 
■^alue. But the best test for the new corps 
^■tas that to which it was put, viz. the test 
^■Ewar. 

^B War had again burst forth in Africa — the 
^Bkttalion of riflemen was sent thither. The 
^Bq)eriment succeeded. The men, trained 
by their gymnastic exercises, were soon 
inured to long marches and other fatigues 
of a campaign. The excellence of their in- 
dividual military education was remarked — 
and produced the happiest results. The 
success of the heavy rifles was conspicuous 
•bove all. A great many marksmen 
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were particularly noticed for their skill, 
among others Adjutant Pistonley. Bri- 
gaded with the Zouaves — their most natural 
associates — under the orders of the general 
who had watched over their first instruction 
(Count d'Houdelot), animated by a very 
strong esprit de corps, led by officers at 
once ardent and intrepid, they soon had a 
good reputation, bought at the price of 
blood generously shed. Their commander, 
Grobon (now General of Division), fell 
wounded at the assault of the Col — a 
captain, Vichery, was killed in the Bcria 
des Oliviers. Several more officers, among 
whom the brave Captain Uhrich may be 
cited, suffered from the fire of the euemy. 
This officer retired with the rank of colonel, 
after the Revolution of February, 1848. 

While the riflemen of Viucennea were 
nobly justifying in Africa the hopes of their 
friends, a cloud gathered upon the political 
horizon of Europe. People have not for- 
gotten the dangers of 1840. War was im- 
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minent ; and Prance hastened to strengthen 
her military establishment, that she might 
be able to take the field with advantage. 
The Chambers voted supplies to cany out 
the measures of the King and his ministers. 
Thousands of workmen and soldiers -were 
set to work upon the fortifications of the 
capital. New regiments, both of infantry 
and cavalry, were levied ; and the Duke of 
Orleans was entrusted with the formation 
of ten battalions of Chasseurs a Pied. This 
work was in the hands of a conscientious 
man — the most popular and the most 
liberal scion of his house. Well grounded 
in the pohtics of the day, a passionate lover 
of his profession — the Duke of Orleans 
bore a name that carried with it the respect 
of all parties. On the day he died the most 
precious life in Europe was lost. He had 
studied seriously the art of war; he had 
experienced its trials and faced its dangers 
in Algeria. He was familiar with all the 
innovations proposed for its improvement; i 
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and he had the rare sagacity which enables 
a chief to separate real advantages from 
hazardous experiment. He was a man, in 
short, to govern a free people — and to be 
loved by them. When he died, all free- 
minded and intelligent Frenchmen mourned 
an irreparable loss. Well may his exiled 
brothers pass tenderly over his memory — 
paying just homage to his shade ; as even 
now strangers, who watched the widow's 
life, soften their bitterness against Bour- 
bon blood, remembering her heroism in 
1848, and the fortitude with which she 
reared the son of a noble and illustrious 
father. Base was the spirit that dragged 
the Duke's statue from the quadrangle of 
the Louvre. 

We return to 1840. The Duke, whose 
influence had originated the first battalion 
of Tirailleurs, had watched this corps while 
in training at Vincennes, and while fighting 
in Africa ; and convinced of its excellence 
as an arm of the service, he had persuaded 
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^^Pk GrOTeniment to increase its strength to 
^^iiat of ten battalions. This increase once 
resolved upon, he resolutely set to work. 
The new troops were no longer called 
Tirailleurs : they were hencefotth known, 
strictly speaking, as Chasseurs a Pied, but 
I the world as Chasseurs of Vincennes ; 
r Vincennes was their cradle, and is in- 
iparably bound up in their history. They 
feere incorporated into distinct battalions, 
aid were not formed into regiments ; be- 
cause these battalions were destined to act 
a part with various regiments of the line. 
The original battalion was called the first 
battalion, and was to be the type upon 
^^which the nine new battalions were to 
^Hte fonned. It was recalled from Africa, 
^Hpd sent to Saint-Omer. In the vicinity 
of this town was a permanent encampment, 
with all the establishments necessary to a 
large body of troops. Hither, shortly after 
the arrival of the first battahon, flocked de- 
tachments of picked men from various 
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regiments of infantry, conducted by officers 
destined also to take rank in the new bat- 
talions. Care was taken to choose both 
officers and men from every branch of the 
service, and to give commands as well to 
men risen from the ranks as to old students 
of the military schools. Por although no 
privileges were given to the Chasseurs, 
either in pay or equipment, the regiments 
of the line were eager to furnish contin- 
gents. The Duke contrived to allay the 
jealousies apparent on all sides. Officers 
were chosen either for long and distin- 
guished services, or for recent exploits in 
Africa. M. Ladmirault, formerly captain 
of Zouaves, retained the command of the 
first battalion — a command which he had 
received only a few months previously, upon 
the field of battle. Among the officers we 
find the names of Faivre, Camou, De Bou- 
siugen, Mellinet, Forey, and Repoud; Cl^re, 
tJhrich, and M. de Mac-Mahors. With the 
exception of Clere (who was killed in Africa 
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at the head of his battalion)^ and XJhrich, 
who, as we have already noticed, retired 
from active service in 1848, all the foregoing 
have since become general officers, and 
have enjoyed important commands, either 
in Africa or the Crimea — having justified 
the confidence which the Duke exhibited 
in their capacity. The drilling of the new 
battalions was at once commenced on the 
plan, a little modified, which had made 
efficient troops of the original battalion. 
The Duke personally superintended the 
work ; and, aided by the experience of M. 
Rostolan, colonel of infantry, decided upon 
their uniform, and all the details of military 
equipment. The fashion of the uniform 
then adopted, has been since extended to 
all the infantry of the French army. An 
important point was resolved upon, viz. 
the manner of instructing the Chasseurs in 
the use of the rifle. This duty was 
entrusted to a lieutenant-colonel, and a 
detachment, consisting of ten officers and 
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a certain number of non-commissioned 
officers who had shown remarkable aptitude 
in the use of the improved military weapon. 
These had been stationed at Vincennes, 
where the officers had studied the use of the 
rifle ' theoretically' under the eye of a captain 
of artillery ; and the non-commissioned offi- 
cers had received practical instruction in 
shooting. The practical instruction was 
conducted by the officers at the dep5t 
of the first battalion. The conveniences 
offered by the Arsenal and the Polygon 
enabled this detachment to make rapid 
advances ; so that in a short time, initiated 
in the principles on which fire-arms are con- 
structed, in the arrangement of ammuni- 
I tion, and in the rules to be followed in 
i shooting, its members were ready to be 
sent to Saint -Omer, to be distributed 
throughout the new battalions ; and to dis- 
seminate the theories and exhibit the practice 
of the rifle among their companions in arms. 
They joined the battalions just after the rifles 
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had been distributed. These arms closely 
resembled the rifles which had been fur- 
nished to the first battalion at its creation 
— some modifications having been made, 
however, which gave them additional range. 
The heavy rifles were given out to the 
picked men, and the bearers of these formed 
the first company of each battalion. The 
arrangement of these details kept the Duke 
of Orleans at Saint-Omer during a part of 
the winter ; but he had the satisfaction of 
finding his labour well rewarded. In a few 
months the new battalions were equipped, 
armed, and well drilled. 

It was a fine spring morning in 1841 
when a dense column of infantry entered 
Paris with a rapidity unprecedented. Its 
sombre uniform made no show, but its 
behaviom*, its martial tread, the rapidity 
and precision of its evolutions, the lively 
sounds of its clarions, combined to give it 
a simplicity of effect and an appearance of 
solid qualities remarkable in the Trench 
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army. The Chasseurs threaded the streets at 
their wonderful speed, and went to receive 
their standard from the hands of the King. 
On the morrow four of these battalions left 
Paris for Algeria, and the rest of the force 
was distributed over the strong places of 
Trance, near the scliools of artillery, where 
they could perfect their military instruction. 
These troops were the Duke's legacy to hia 
country — a year later he was killed. 

Faithful to the memory of their founder, 
the battahons added the name of Orleans to 
their title. The name was borne by brave 
soldiers. They carried terror among the 
Arabs, who had too much cause to fear the 
deadly precision of their fire. The tomb of 
their founder was hardly closed when the 
conduct of the sixth battalion, in the bloody 
combats of Oued-Foddah, gave the Chas- 
seurs rank with the best troops in the 
French army. It is impossible in this brief 
history to follow the Chasseurs through 
all the briUiant feats of arms in which they 
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have shared, but we may find space to 
notice two conspicuous passages of their 
story. 

In the course of 1845 the ninth battalion 
took part in General BourjoUy's bloody en- 
gagement .with the Arabs who were under 
the impostor Bou-Maza — the engagement 
in which the brave ninth lost its com- 
mander, Clere. The courage with which 
the soldiers protected the body of their 
chief, even when their ammunition was 
spent, and they could depend only upon 
their sword-bayonets, has been described as 
heroic. Almost on the same day, 350 
men of the eighth battalion, with 52 
men of the 2nd Hussars, made up Colonel 
de Montagnac's desperate expedition, which, 
in defiance of General Cavaignac's order 
calling these forces in another direction, 
marched valiantly to protect the Souhalia 
tribe, threatened by the forces of Abd-el- 
Kader. The rash commander of the Frelich 
handful of men fell mortally wounded at 
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the first onset. The poor fellows were 
literally overwhelmed with the Emir's 
forces ; but they rallied, and stood their 
ground till theii' ammunition was exhausted. 
The Arabs then approached the brave Chas- 
seurs, and shot them down " like a wall," 
according to an eye-wituesa of the cata- 
strophe. Commandant Froment-Coste, who 
rushed to the rescue with a company of 
men. These gallant fellows, after an heroic 
resistance, were destroyed to a man. It 
is said, however, that there are reasons to 
believe that Commandant Froment-Coste 
recovered from his wounds, and still lives 
in the midst of a distant tribe. Surely 
such a supposition is not allowed to exist 
without inquiry ? 

There remained the first company of the 
eighth battalion, armed with the heavy rifles. 
The approach of the Arabs told the Captain, 
Gereanx, the fate of those troops who had 
gone to meet them. But he did not de- 
spair. He threw himself, with his little 
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troop, into a Brnall place at hand called 

Sidi-Brahira, and barricaded himself in. 
The heroic band was at once furiously 
attacked. But the fire of the heavy rifles 
decimated the assailants, while the most 
daring were despatched with the bayonet. 
Abd-el-Kader suspended the fight for a 
moment to summon the captain to sur- 
render, promising to save the life of his 
men, Gereaux read the summons to the 
Chasseurs, who replied with cries of " Vive 
le Boi!" A tricolor flag, made of torn 
garments, was raised aloft ; some rude 
battlements were reared ; the remaining 
bullets were divided into four, that the 
besieged might prolong the defence. The 
fight was recommenced with greater fury 
than before. In the midst of the car- 
nage, Captain Dutestre, who had been 
made prisoner an hour before, rushed from 
among the Arabs towards his old com- 
panions, crying out : " Chasseurs, they 
threaten to cut my head off if you do not 
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at once lay down your arms, and I come to 
bid you die to a man rather than yield." 
Aa he concluded these words they severed 
his head from his shoulders. Two more 
pauses ensued, and still the Chasseurs, 
although their ranks were thinned, fought 
Tired of this bloody work, which had 
aheady more than equalled the French loss 
in the morning, in his ranks, the Emir 
thought of a stratagem which appeared to 
him to be certain of success. He retired 
beyond the reach of the French carbines, 
and surrounded the Chasseurs, who had 
neither food nor water. During three days 
the besieged bore this state of things ; but 
at last Gereaux remarked that the enemy 
appeared to be less vigilant. The men 
were, indeed, exhausted. They preferred 
to die fighting, instead of perishing by 
hunger. They bounded from their en- 
trenched position — seventy men, carrying 
ten or eleven wounded — forced their way 
at the point of the bayonet through the line 
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^Hlf the enemy, &nd marched along the crest 
of a chain of hills leading them towards 
Djemaa. The audacity of this movement 
^^left the Arabs bewildered with astoniah- 
^^paent. They were afraid of the heavy 
^HHfies, and followed the Prench only at a 
respectful distance. They thus came within 
sight of Djemaa; when, attracted by a 
rivulet, that offered the Chasseura some 
alleviation of their terrible thirst, they left 
the crest of the hill, in spite of the remon- 
^Hditnince of their officers. The Arabs took 
^Hftill advantage of this unhappy movement, 
got the upper ground, and poured a mur- 
derous fire upon the poor fellows. The 
brave Gereaux, Lieutenant Chappedelaine, 
and Dr. Kogazetti, fell ; and of all the 
company only twelve men were reco- 
vered, by a aortie of the garrison. Of the 
survivors, Corporal Lavaissiere alone re- 
turned with his arms. This terrible episode 
in the Algerian war served to immortalise 
tile name of Giereaux in the military annals 
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of his country, and to give a lasting reputa- 
tion to the eighth battahon. 

It would be possible to select episodes 
which display the courage of the Chasseurs 
under more hopeful auspices ; we might 
notice their share in the glory of Isly and 
of Zaatcha. They were found so efficient 
in the trying exigencies of war in Africa, 
that Marshal Bugeaud and the generals 
commanding in Algeria desired to have 
more of them under their orders. The 
number of battalions of Chasseurs in Africa 
was increased from four to sis. The officers 
had justified the choice of the Prince Royal. 
Many have since reached high grades ; one 
was a conspicuous figure in the Crimean 
army of the Allies. 

Since the formation of the ten battalions, 
and since their deeds of valour in Africa 
have been accomplished, some years have 
rolled on. Improvements have been made 
in their arms, and the good results which 
attended their formation have led the mili- 
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^Hoiy authorities of Prance to establish an 
Ecole normale de Tir at Viucennes; and 
subsequently to extend the system by the 
arrangement of secondary schools, tempo- 
rarily, at Grenoble and Saint-Omer. By 
this means all the regiments in the French 
army were provided with a sufficient num- 
ber of instructors; and the use of the 
musket, methodically taught, was practised 
by every regiment. 

But the normal school of Vincennes did 

^■bot confine its operation to instruction in 

^Bbe use of the rifle and the musket : it took 

^Tnto cousideration also all improvements in 

portable fire-arms. . 

The good resnlts obtained from this 

tbool were chiefly due to two officers 
Dnected with it, viz. M. Tamisier, cap- 
tain of artillery, and M. Minie, captain of 
infantry. Their experiments produced the 
^H&nu known in France as the carabine a 
^KSffej which combined the calibre of an 
^^■fantry musket with a range of 1300 
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metres, at which it drove an oblong ball 
through two thick poplar planks, making 
a mark upon a third; — and a truth, which 
left its effect at the disposition of the 
soldier's eye and skill. This model was 
adopted in 1846. Since that time various 
improvements have been made by M. Mini6 
and others. 

Still the Chasseurs were regarded in 
some quarters with dislike. Their oppo- 
nents insisted that, although these brave 
fellows had performed great services in 
Algeria, they would be of little use in 
ordinary siege operations, or in a war upon 
the continent of Europe. Their conduct at 
the siege of Rome was the rapid answer. 
Nor was the illustrious name they bore 
suffered to tell to their disadvantage when 
the family of which it was the ornament 
retreated before the anger of the Prench 
nation; for, at the present time, France 
has twenty-one battalions of Chasseurs at 
her disposal. The haste with which Russia 
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and England adopted the arms of these 
troops, proves the great reputation they 
have won. This influence has been whole- 
some, not only in the army of which they 
are an ornament, but also in our own. 
The terrible precision of their fire sent 
terror into the ranks of the Russians. In- 
deed, the creation of this force will remain 
a memorable fact in miUtary history. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MARSHAL BE ST. ARNAUD. 

Fnw men can serve three masters in suc- 
cession and die with the blessing of each. 
The first conmiander of the French forces 
in the East was not of this distinguished 
minority. He lived long enough to incur 
the displeasure of the Republic, and, if 
rtimour lie not, of the Napoleonists. A 
man so mixed up with the pohtical convul- 
sions of 1848 and 1851 ; who fought as 
ardently for Louis Philippe as for Louis 
Napoleon ; who held command in Algeria 
imder the fleeting auspices of the Republic ; 
who fought his way from a lieutenancy till 
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be grasped the baton of a marshal; and 
who died the death of a brave soldier, de- 
serves to be fairly judged when he is gone. 
"We, who still think over the grave of Lord 
Raglan, should, in justice, turn tenderly to 
the recently published correspondence of the 
late Marshal of France ; in the hope of find- 
ing herein some glimpses of the man, apart 
from the craft of diplomacy, and receiving 
no false colour from the hate of political 
enemies. And in this hope no dispassion- 
ate reader will be disappointed. Embracing 
a period of twenty-five years ; addressed to 
a brother who appears to have been pas- 
sionately loved ; exhibiting in every para- 
graph that freedom of comment which gives 
peenliar value to such a correspondence in 
the eyes of the public; and revealing, in 
tender snatches of love-letters, addressed 
from the bivouac to a wife far away, those 
emotions which sweeten, in the estimate of 
the civilian, the ferocity of the African cam- 
paigner — the Marshal's correspondence, 
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filling two thick octavo volumes, throws 
light upon every passage of his story. From 
the year 1831, when he was appointed sub- 
lieutenant in the 64th Regiment of the line, 
down to the time when he died almost in 
his saddle, in the service of a country he 
passionately loved, De St. Arnaud appears 
to have been in the habit of writing con- 
stantly to various members of his family, 
but particularly to M. Ad, Leroy de St. 
Amaud, his brother, the editor of the col- 
lected letters. It was unnecessary for 
the editor to assure the reader that these 
letters were not intended for publication. 
When the greater number of them were 
written, the writer was an unknown officer, 
fighting, under Bugeaud, in the burning 
passes of Algeria. In the heat of an active 
soldier's life, the future Marshal threw off 
his thoughts with the freedom of a brother 
speaking in confidence. We have here, 
therefore, glimpses at the real sentiments of 
a much-calumniated man. They are hia 
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best answer to his enemies, spoken from his 
grave. They form his reply to the slanders 
of anonymous pamphleteers and political 
opponents — a reply, too, offered in dis- 
jointed confidences never intended for the 
public ear. These, indeed, are the only 
replies a spirit so restless could offer to the 
world; foi: the Marshal was essentially a 
soldier, and a French soldier. He was 
exactly the man fitted to command troops 
as fiery and as gay as the Zouaves; to 
charm an army by a gallant bearing under 
diflSculties apparently insurmountable; to 
spend his fortune with the Royal Guards 
during his Ueutenancy. If, in his early 
days, he fell into excesses — if he committed 
blunders when responsibilities lay heavy 
upon his back — let us forget much in view 
of the fiery fellow who found an idle gar- 
rison life insupportable, and rushed away to 
offer his sword in aid of Hellenic indepen- 
dence. His impressions gathered during 
this crusade are not the least interesting 
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parts of his correspondence. Restless, 
with a craving ambition seeking oppor- 
tunities to satisfy itself, the young soldier 
travelled in the Levant, visited Italy, passed 
some time in Belgium and in England. 
And then he entered upon his African ex- 
periences, under the powerful auspices of 
General Bugeaud : a name pronounced with 
gratitude in almost every letter dated from 
Algeria. This predilection may not serve 
to win new popularity to the name of De 
St. Arnaud. Still, let us be just. Let us 
endeavour to look clearly at the uMin ; and, 
in estimating him, to take into account dis- 
passionately, the school in which he was 
educated, and the moral atmosphere in 
which his life was past, from the hour when 
he left the Lycee, down to the moment 
when he died. He had great faults, per- 
haps, but they were the faults common in 
his profession. He was, perhaps, justly 
chargeable with a want of scruple as to the 
means he occasionally employed to gain his 
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■pels ; with an insatiable greed for continual 
advancement from grade to grade ; but his 
worst enemy cannot say this against his 
memory — that he failed at the post of 
^^Wanger. He was daring to rashness, as his 
^Pletters from the East to his brother clearly 
prove. But then his life was a war be- 
tween disease and the cravings of a mighty, 
a strength-compelling ambition. His noble 
gure, seen everywhere in the camp- — -his 
koice, everywhere heard — his plans, hotly 
ressed — his fretful spirit, when inevitable 
days kept him from the enemy — and the 
'eheerful face of the dying man at Alma — 
combine to realise a picture of which 
France may well be proud. The first 
^B^mpire produced no braver man, no figure 
^^piore impressive than the original com- 
Inander of the Prench forces in the East. 

His political career is compressed within 
the short period of three years ; viz. from 
. the Kabyle expedition to the Crimean ex- 
pedition. It was De St. Arnaud who 
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accepted the Ministry of War when the 
events of the 2d December were impend- 
ing. Up to this time he had appeared 
almost indifferent as to the preponderance 
of parties. After the Revolution of 1848, 
however, he appears to have regarded the 
Republic with distrust — to have felt a con- 
viction of its weakness. He expresses his 
political hopes and fjpars without reserve, 
and some of his opinions have almost the 
strength of prophecy. Where he throws off 
a query whether M. Guizot understands 
thoroughly the esprit Fran^aia, he exhibits 
a clearness of view, from a distant point 
of observation, peculiarly striking. Then, 
again, on the point of embarking for Sebas- 
topol, having passed a night of suffering ; in 
a letter of tender words to his wife he ex- 
claims suddenly, having pictured to her the 
quiet life they would lead after the fall of 
Sebastopol : " But don't let us build castles 
in Spain ; they're not solid in that country, 
— revolutions demolish them. Unhappy 
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people ! And how poor a part Espartero is 
playing ! he is another Lafayette." His 
pictures of the African battle-fields, where 
his brave figure is the conspicuous orna- 
ment of every foreground, are worthy of the 
pencil of Horace Vernet. His sentences, 
short and sharp — his thoughts, piled one 
upon another^ his abrupt terminations of 
letters to dear friends far away from him — 
breathe, in every line, the fiery element of 
his nature. And then the struggle with 
disease, although he tries to hide it from 
his relatives, bubbles up in careless, thought- 
less allusions. It is evident that he thought 
he might conquer its slow march by the 
steady use of an iron will. That he " forced 
death to wait for victory"— to quote the 
words of his Imperial master — might almost 
be proved, from the letters of suppressed 
agony which bring the second volume to a 
close. 

It will be seen that we have refrained 
from touching upon those reports defama- 
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tory of the MarBhal's character, ■which have 
been widely spread. These rumours are to 
be accepted by the sober reader with great 
cautioD. Their victim was mixed up in the 
politics of bis country, in times when re- 
putations are easily made, and as easily 
lost. He had the misfortune of figuring in 
the streets of Paris " in the defence of 
order/' both in 1S48 and in 1851. He 
was the man for the work he was appointed 
to perform. He appears to have respected, 
fay instinctj "the powers that be." Even for 
the Duchess de Berry, whom he escorted to 
Palermo, his reverence appears to have been 
unbounded. Then his loyalty seems to attach 
itself very easily to the Orleans Princes, and 
subsequently, to the successful cause of Na- 
poleon III. Let ns, however, be just, even 
in minute details. Evidently the Marshal's 
sword was most firmly held in defence of 
the Empire, for it was his conviction that 
the Empire would give unbounded influ- 
ence to his darhug profession. Soldiers 
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^H are loved by the people while wars arc 

^ raging, to be set aside aud treated with 

mistrust directly a general peace is signed. 

This lack of gratitude for emiuent services, 

■ -performed at the daily risk of life or limb, 
Jed the French people to judge De St. 
Arnaiid as the Minister of War who con- 
ducted the coup d'etat, and to heap upon 
^^ his devoted back the responsibility of every 
^B|exceEs committed during that momentous 
^B:«truggle. Whether the entire responsibility 
of the blood then shed rests with the 
Minister of War, who issued the orders 

»jipon which the Commandant of Paris 
acted, is a nice point, only to be deter- 
mined when many actors in the drama, now 
living, shall have given up to the care of 
surviving children, papers as useful and as 
I fflnreserved as those which De St. Arnaud 
For the present, it is manifestly un- 
r to give more than a share of responsi- 
fcility to the fiery General, fresh from the 
pars of Africa. His letters are neither long 
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nor important at the point when the blow 
was struck, because he was apparently sur- 
rounded by his family, and had few occa- 
sions to write. Yet there is one letter from 
the Marshal) addressed to his mother, and 
bearing date "Paris, December 2, 1861, 
4 o'clock A.M.," which cannot fail to excite 
considerable interest. It runs thus: — 

" Dear, good mother, — I wiite to you in a 
solemn moment. Two honrs more, and we 
shall be engaged in a revolution that will, 
I hope, save the country. This mad, blind, 
and factious Assembly will be dissolved, 
and an appeal to the people will decide the 
fate of a nation tired of constant doubts and 
apprehensions. We shall have a stable go- 
verament, and I believe matters will go on 
well. The Republic remains, with the 
President elected for ten years. I have not 
time to enter into details. Paris will wake 
up this morning — the Revolution accom- 
plished. About a hundred arrests, and the 
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Qoors of the Assembly closed — and all is 
said. I shall not have time to write to you 
to-day. My brothers will write, however, 
no doubt. I am expecting the Commander 
of the Army of Paris, to give him orders. 
Everything is ready, arranged — the ministry 
changed. I belong to the new one. It 
rests with me to act, and direct our force. 

Kdieu, good mother; I love you, and em- 
"ace you from my heart." 
Strangely mixed are the emotions which 
,e above lines provoke. Sufferers by the 
struggle between the Empire and the Re- 
public can read them only with indignation; 
but men who remained passive spectators of 
this great battle, who can calmly calculate 
the claims of either side, and weigh the 
reforms which have been accomplished in 
France during the last few years against 
the errors of the Bonapartist installation — 
these impartial critics cannot fail to read with 
interest, the Marshal's own storj' of his share 
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in the events of December, aud those of the 
years which intervened between the occur- 
rence of these events, and his death. We 
propose to extract this story from the cor- 
respondence before us, even though, here 
and there, the Marshal's testimony on the 
inefficiency and slowness of the English 
military authorities with w^hom he was 
brought in contact, is hkely to reflect a little 
additional discredit on their ministers and 
their men. 

It has often been said that the Marshal 
was a sabreur of the most brutal type — a 
man who, from the age of piiberty to the 
hour of death, had blood upon his fingers. 
As we have already stated, this description 
is one naturally given by men who opposed 
— and justly opposed — the coup d'etat, to 
one of its chief instruments. The inti- 
mate friend of Bugeaud and the Minister of 
War in December, 1851, was certain to reap 
a goodly crop of unpleasant epithets. With- 
out caring to be the Marshal's apologists. 
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or still less to be tlie apologists of the 
crowds about his pillory, we shall follow 
him, by the light of his own revelations, 
through the Revolution of 1848, the esta- 
blishment of the Empire, and his experiences 
at the seat of war in the East. 

On the 30th of December, 1847, he 
wrote to his brother to inform him of the 
surrender of Abd-el-Kader, of his own 
arrival at Algiers, en route for Paris, and of 
his conversation with the Duke d'Aumale 
and General Lanioriciere. The Prince 
treated him " with his usual kindness and 
cordiality ;" and on taking leave, warmly 
pressed his hand, and hoped soon to see him 
back in Africa. On the 3d of January, 
1848, St. Amaqd dined with the Prince, 
and chatted with the Princess (who ap- 
peared to be very gracious, spirituelle, and 
unaffected) about Naples, the Duchess de 
Berry, travels, &c. On the 6th he left 
Algeria for Marseilles. He arrived at the 
latter place on the Btb, more dead than alive, 
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with the reflection tbat a man must be -very 
fond of !Prance to return to her from Africa 
in the winter, and on board the Murovee. 
On his arrival he was met with the news of 
the Princess Adelaide's death. It was a 
serious loss for the King, and he would 
soon follow her. People tried to thrust him 
into some public ceremonies connected with 
the benediction of railways ; but he declined, 
and hastened forward to Paris, where he 
expected to meet Abd-el-Kader. Arrived 
in Paris, he remained silent. He had, how- 
ever, little time for reflection. He wrote 
on the 24th of February to his mother, to 
tell her that he was "safe and souud after 
such adventures — great God [ " He wrote 
no more till the 20th of March, when he sat 
down to describe to M. Dufay de Launaguet 
his revolutionary experiences. Events, with- 
out parallel, had changed an old monarchy 
into a new republic. So many events had 
been crowded within a few hours that he 
seemed to live in another age — in another 
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^^■rorld. It was not simply a political revolu- 
"tioii: society was turned upside down — 
struck to the heart ! What was to come 
from this chaos — this cataclysm? Nobody 
could foretell ! If God did not protect them, 
and if a few sound and good heads did not 
advance to direct the storm, he could not 
tell where matters would end. Destiny, 
^—Jlowever, appeared to favour them ; siuce 
^^hrents in Germany — at Vienna and Berlin 
^^^— gave a little grandeur (which it wanted) 
to their revolution. Under ail the circum- 
stances of the struggle, he had done his duty 
to the end. We may briefly recount what 
these duties were. 

In the night of the 23d of February, or 

■lather at two o'clock on the morning of the 
IMrth, Marshal Bugeaud sent for General de 
St. Arnaud, who was on leave in Paris, 
and gave him the command of a brigade. 
^^Dn the morning of the S4th the General 
^■arried the barricades of the Hue Richelieu, 
^^biich were only feebly defended. On bis 
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arrival in the Place du Carrousel he re- 
ceived orders to occupy the Prefecture of 
Police, with three battalions of the army 
and one of the National Guard. The Na- 
tional Guard, however, disbanded itself at 
the Pont Neuf. The General was forbidden 
to make use of his arms. In spite of this 
order, which was obeyed, the General con- 
trived to occupy the Pri-fecture, and to 
maintain himself in it. Here he learned 
that the King had abdicated, and had left 
Paris ; and that the Tuileries and the 
Chamber of Deputies had been invaded by 
the people. He then attempted to retire, 
with his troops, upon Vincennes. Stopped 
by the barricades on the Place de i'Hotel 
de Ville and elsewhere, the General could 
no longer prevent his soldiers from dis- 
persing at the cries of the abdication of the 
King. He was surrounded, thrown from his 
horse, bruised, and threatened with death. 
Rescued by an officer of the National Guard, 
he was conducted to the Hotel de Ville, 
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^Pmere the Provisional Grovernment was in 
course of formation, and was then placed in 
a guard-room. He obtained his liberty, by 
the help of a workman named Caylus, and 
went to the house of his brother and con- 
stant correspondent, who had already gone 
to the Hotel de Ville in search of him, 
Still St. Arnaud could wind up his letter 
pleasantly, with the information that he 
was about to be married — even in the 
midst of revolutionary storms. It was 
audacious, he knew, but he had faith in his 
betrothed and in himself. His future wife 
was the daughter of the Marquis de Traze- 
gines. He said " marquis," because the revo- 
lutionary tide had not yet swept over Bel- 
gium, where his prospective father-in-law 
and family resided. His wife would go 
back with him to Africa. St. Arnaud's 
next letter is dated from Marseilles, April 
24-25, 1848. He was on his way with his 
newly-married wife to Algeria. He declared 
that Marseilles was calm, in the midst of 
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the " febrile agitation of elections." All 
was going off quietly. Everywhere honest 
people felt the want of order and organisa- 
tion. He had recognised, as he travelled, 
the grotesque image of the political position 
of the country. Disorganisation — anarchy, 
even in the post-office^ — -a railway at a 
stand-still — the mail that should have left 
Bourges at two o'clock in the morning 
moving away at six o'clock, speed reduced 
by half, &c. He had met the Government 
Commissary for the department of the 
Bouches-du-Rhone — a young man of four- 
and-twenty, who wore spectacles. He 
believed Thiers and Berryer would issue from 
the electoral urns. He thought that, gene- 
rally, the choice of men was good. But the 
Assembly would not please all parties. On 
his arrival at Algiers he was well received 
by Cavaignac, who insisted upon his taking 
up his quarters at the palace, with his wife. 
Cavaignac considered Orleansville a com- 
mand too insignihcant for the general, and 
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^KgSted him his choice of Tlemcen, Mosta- 
^^anem, and Mascara. He chose Mosta- 

ganem on account of his wife, who would 
be better at a seaport. He was afraid that 
Cavaignac, a little disgusted, was desirous 
of returning to France. As he passed 
through Orleansville, it appeared to him 
that there would yet be more fighting there- 
abouts than in Italy. But he would not 
think of poUtics. And then, when he 
arrived at Mostaganem, he wrote to tell his 
brother how, under the hands of his wife, 
hia government residence began to look fair 
and graceful. He found Leflo at Mosta- 
ganem. He had to regret the departure of 
Cavaignac from Africa — for he had been 
his good friend — and the substitution of 
Changarnier. His chat then turned to the 
elections. He considered that they were 
too good — that they presaged civil war. 
Indeed, civU war had already begun at 
Lyons, Ronen, Limoges, Nimes. The truth 
waa, the provinces, and, above all, Brittany, 
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were badly disposed towards the Republic. 
With civil war would come war beyond the 
froDtiers — an European war ! This was 
the future in store ; and in these expecta- 
tions a man should petrify his heart — 
wJiich he was doing ! A few days later he 
wrote to congratulate his brother that 
nothing had occurred to him in the humi- 
liating business of the 15th and 16th (May, 
1848). What a scene was this shameful 
sitting ! What ! among nine hundred re- 
presentatives of Trance, was there not a 
single head — a single heart? No force, 
no dignity, no courage P A president 
weaker than Sauzet ! The poor country 
was fading away. Not a man — not even 
the shadow of a man — remained ! Bawlera, 
phrase-makers, Quakers, all, Caussidiere 
amused him the most. What a droll 
speech ! He began to believe that war was 
inevitable in some quarter. War was be- 
coming useful for them, as against them. 
He almost regretted that he had not ac- 
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cepted a command in the Alps. In June, 
St. Arnaud pursued his reflections on public 
affaii's in the followiug strain : — " What can 
I say of public affairs? Nothing. Every- 
thing is pale, and the Assembly paler than 
anything. What were all these people 
abont? Had they any idea — any object in 
view ? They banished the Orleans family, 
proposed to re-establish divorces, and 
lessened or suppressed imposts without 
thinking of replacing the resources of which 
they deprived themselves. What sad and 
petty affairs, when such great ones might 
be accompHshed ! The Itahans were fight- 
ing, and wanted a king ; the Neapolitans 
wanted to get rid of the king they liad; 
the Austrians were uncomfortable. Truly 
the poor globe upon which we turn counts 
few happy and peaceable men," In the 
following month, July 1848, St. Arnaud 
■wrote to his brother some hasty comments 
on the last news. He had received a tele- 
graphic despatch, informing him that Uglit- 
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ing had been going on in Paris since the 
22d of June. The army and the National 
Guard, united on this occasion, had to do 
with the ateliers nationaux. The bourgeoisie 
against the real people, the good working men 
against the Cabetists, and the Communists, 
sequence of Ledru, Barb^s, and Louis Blanc. 
It was too, in part. Misery descending into 
the streets, musket in hand, to seek For- 
tune. Godl how he should like to be 
there. These were moments when absence 
was heavy upon him. He hoped, however, 
that his brother would be prudent during 
this mess. He would not recommend him 
not to fight, since this advice would be use- 
less ; but he wonld recommend him to fight 
well, and so to arrange as to get out of the 
battle with the remnant of hair he had left. 
To kill without being killed was a great 
art ; and in this century a man should 
know it and use it. The word of command 
was given — the plan arranged throughout 
France. On the morning of the 23d the 
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barricades arose, and fire began in many of 
the large towns. The powder would have 
its course, the conflagration would become 
general. All the better — better to finish 
at once. There was Cavaignac, dictator. 
Was he equal to such a part ? The Napo- 
leons were far off. How gloomy the future 
looked ! The torrent must be allowed its 
course : it would be folly to attempt to stay 
it. The cataclysm would come to an end. 
They would pause in a repentant humour to 
reconstruct or mend. But to spend life in 
making and regretting blunders, was not 
this the history of the world ? Resuming hia 
pen a few days later — after having received 
fresh news of the popular tumults — he ex- 
claimed that it was barbarous.- Were they 
savages, these honest republicans, who 
assassinated ? But the last word was not 
spoken -. the Janus of civil war had an open 
temple, and it would not be so soon closed 
again. Hia soul was tortured. What a 
host of victims 1 He did not speak of those 
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in the army ; it was thev business — their 
duty to end thus. Happy were they who 
had not been tortured as they fell upon the 
barricades, or who had not been mutilated. 
The National Guard were paying dearly for 
their stupid blindness of February. Every- 
where Liberty and Fraternity appeared, 
dagger in hand, and in pools of blood. 

"Brother, the earth should open under 
the footsteps of the Utopists ! " And here 
the African general broke off, to resume 
his pen some days later, in a letter to his 
mother. It is evident that he was longing 
to return to France- — for Africa was not 
France, sullied and spoiled as she was. 
When he fell into his dark thoughts on 
the future of his country, when he saw 
the Pandemonium of his government, a 
smile from his wife brought him softly 
back to himself, and he thanked her that 
she forced upon him i beUef that happiness 
was not gone for ever. The RepubUc had 
just cut off 3200 francs mote of his allow- 
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^Bbce. No more dinners — no more recep- 
^lions. They lived at home. Louise played 
the piano, took her sea-baths, rode on 
horseback, and so the time passed. Shortly 
afterwards St, Arnaud was replaced at 
Mostaganem by General Bosquet, who had 
been made a general by Lamoiiciere, after 
having been colonel nine months. "What 
advancement I " exclaimed St. Aruaud. And 
what a lesson for our lovers of rusty regu- 
lations ! we may exclaim, in our turn. Con- 
trast it with the treatment of Lieutenant 
Marsh of the 23d Regiment, who, having 
distinguished himself throughout the Cri- 
mean campaign, and particiilarly in the 
^^uccessful attack upon the Quarries and 
^■fee affair of the 18th June, was promised 
^Ht'brevet majority "as soon as he should 
obtain his company." But as, "under the 
circumstances, the attainment of a company 
by the ordinary process of regimental pro- 
motion was impossible," this brave fellow 
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obtained no advancement whatever, and 
■was killed by a rifle ball on the 24th of 
June, with the lieutenant's epaftlette etill 
upon his shoulder. The French, however, 
are not accustomed to the regulations which 
stand in the way of the reward due to 
bravery. To return to St. Arnaud. We 
find his last letter dated Mostaganem, 25th 
of August, 1848, still full of soreness about 
the revolutionary government. The Minister 
gave him the semblance of advancement in 
calling him to Algiers. He had nothing to 
say: he obeyed, and was silent. But the 
Government was following in the footsteps 
of that it had overthrown. It desired peace 
at any price — this would destroy it. Let 
it be quickly done. They understood nei- 
ther Prance, nor Frenchmen, nor the ac- 
quired position. Fallen into chaos, they 
would get out only with an immense effort, 
and great glory ; they should know how to 
run the chance. They must wage war. 
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^Hoictate to the world, make laws, speak 
nigh, fight, or die with a hundred feet of 
shame heaped upon their heads ! 

From Blidah, St. Arnaud wrote some 
■k Very characteristic letters. He was tempo- 
^P tarily ia command of the division there. 
On the 14th of September, 1848, he de- 
clared that he had already got to work. 
He was on the point of sending off a 
column to chastise the thieves and rascals 
of certain tribes. He knew the Arabs: 
ft^ you must strike first, and enter into ex- 
PP planations afterwards. As regarded his 
political position, he was not blind to its 
disadvantages. He knew that he was 

■marked down as hostile to the Republic. 
Be endured it, it was true, but he did not 
l&Ve it. He loved liis country, however, 
and would serve her like an honest man. 
He saw that his African aptitude was used 
— turned to account — and that he was 
kept far away. What could he sayp — 
he had been General of Brigade but one 
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year, and lie belonged to no coterie. Then, 
again, at such times a wise and honest man 
calmly waits events — always ready to face 
them, and to govern them, if he is able. 
Nothing which then existed woiJd prohibly 
exist three months — six months — or a year 
later. Revolutions soon wear men out. 
Where was Lamartine ? Where would 
Cavaignac be very shortly, and those who 
might succeed him on this road of oblivion ? 
He should be really sorry for Cavaignac, 
for that warm and noble heart, in which 
he knew but one fault, that of belonging 
to the little folk of the National. And the 
National, like Saturn, would devour all its 
children, and woidd itself be devoured, 
when the equilibrium of reason and order 
had put every man in his proper place. 
Prince Louis had an immense chance of 
being elected President, if universal suf&age 
were adopted. How the poor Constitution 
was lagging ! You will see that they will 
have but one Chamber. These people, 
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lelled everytliing that might save them t 
ese opinions are sufficiently explicit. St. 
Arnaud, from his post in Africa, kept a 
steady eye on France. In November, 1848, 
he was busy arranging the distribution of 
emigrants, yet he found time to think of 
the 10th of December. He declared that 
it rained biographies, in which curious facts 

(dight be learned. It was neither Clausel, 
Talee, nor Bugeaud who had conquered 
Ud pacified Algeria. Marshal Bugeaud 
l&d done nothing save through the counsel 
i men who should not suffer their names 
be so used. What ! they had taken 
Algiers, Conatantine, and had won the 
^—^Jjattlc of Isly ! Bisum fe/ieatis. * * Well, 
^■tfl this was printed — and then people 
^Bklked about electoral intrigues. Pive hun- 
^^Bed thousand copies of such scraps of his- 
^^■ffy. Who paid for this ? What Govcm- 
^^nent had ever seen siich proceedings ? St. 
Arnaud, it is obvious, was tolerably excited 
on the point. His next letter, however, is 
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most interesting, written after the majority 
was obtained for Louis Napoleon in Algeria. 
Another step had been made. If the elec- 
tions of France resembled those of Algeria, 
Bonaparte was elected. Constantine had 
not yet sent in its result, bat it would be 
even more Bonapartist than theirs (Algiera). 
Well, why should they be astonished ? 
Does not everybody seek the unknown to 
escape the known? Without consulting 
one another, we have all three dropped the 
same bulletin into the urn (alluding to his 
brothers, probably). Where would all this 
lead them ? Marshal Bugeaud was recaUed 
to Paris. He would always be the man 
for the country. His place was perhaps 
at their head, in the spring. For himself, 
he waited events — not without anxiety, but 
as a man prepared to choose his side. He 
was saving : at all events, the Republic had 
the merit of not urging men to heavy ex- 
penditure. He should like to be a few 
months older. Poor France, so great, so 
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g, and so glorious ! Would she wake up 
again ? Aud there was the Pope, escaping 
from the Vatican ! Well, he forgave him 
— because he might become a casus belli. 
In the midst of all this hia wife was busy 
arrangiug cnrtains, &c., when nobody could 
tell where he might be in a fortnight. 
They were on the eve of great events, and 
he saw them in the darkest colours. 
They could not escape a civil war — and 
an European war would quickly follow. 
This might, perhaps, save them : it would, 
at all events, give opportunities for winning 
honour. He, like his two brothers, had 
voted for Prince Louis, because he was 
unknown ; and in the unknown there was 
always hope. For himself there was none in 
the existing state of affairs. His blood, his 
reason, his pride, revolted from the idea of 
being governed by the coterie of the 
Natmml. He could hardly believe that 
the army was divided : but Marshal Bu- 
geaud, if he would place liimself at its 
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head, would rally it completely. He wished 
he were there. If he were not married, he 
would plunge into the business up to the 
throat, and a little more vigorously than 
the rest. He recommended his brother, 
M. Adolphe de Torfade, to be calm during 
the events that were preparing. If he 
went down into the streets, he should be 
well armed, and keep his eyes open. Cool- 
ness was a good shield. He must look 
before him, and to the right and left, and 
be always ready to fire. He recommended 
him a double-barrelled gun, and on good 
occasions, two balls to each barrel, or a 
single ball and four deer-shot. He must 
not be wounded like a simpleton — he 
should bke to have him at hand, under 
fire. The foregoing commentaries on events 
will astonish many readers by their cool- 
ness, and will disgust many from the side 
they support. Towards the end of the 
eventful year 1848 — that is, on the 26th 
of December — St. Arnaud fairly expressed 
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his hopes and fears to his brother, Leroy de 
St. Arnaud. 

He had never so sincerely wished to re- 
main obscure as he did at that time ; unless 
it was to conduct a good war, he did not 
care to stir for two years. He began the 
year 1849, having been General of Brigade 
during fourteen months. He had no posi- 
tion, however. But one must wait, and 
allow others the time to wear themselves 
out. The last word of this drama was no 
more spoken than its last act was played. 
Their turn would come to go upon the stage. 
For himself, he wanted a part only in war ; 
he detested politics — they were rarely 
honourable. He was passing reviews. They 
would have some in Paris on a vast scale, and 
he was certain that there would be cries of 
"Five V Empereur !" Let the reader remark, 
that we have extracted these sentiments and 
criticisms from a letter dated nearly two 
years before the coup d'6tat was made. 

The list of letters written in 1849 opens 
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with gloomy forebodings. St. Arnaud was 
evidently restless away from Paris. It was 
his conviction that people were humiliated 
before all they had done or permitted to 
be done. Monarchy was impossible ; who 
would do the business of king ? The 
popular conviction did not tend this way, 
80 that to approach the throne a heart, a 
hand, and a head of iron were necessary. 
In Algeria they were tranquil ; but, as in 
France, in confusion. Everything appeared 
to be provisional. The metropolis forgot 
and neglected them ; their Minister did not 
write to them ; others addressed the Prefect 
of Algiers, and talked to him of the Direc- 
tor-General as of somebody dead and buried 
— the fact being that there was a Director- 
General in existence, but no Prefect, No- 
thing was doing — nothing went forward 
except Time, who was dragging behind 
him the tempest that would overturn them. 
The rumour ran that ten thousand men 
were about to land at Civita Vecchia : this 
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Eht become serious. The King of Naples 
the only man who had understood how 
to do his business of king ; he was inter- 
ested in him. The spring would bring them 
something more than the leaves, They 
would get rid of the Montagoards only 
musket in hand. In February, St. Arnaud 
continued his correspondence; and in his 
last letter, dated in this month, asked his 
brother if he had heard the Montaguards' 
cry — "Down with the Africans!" They 
were right in wishing them down, for it was 
the Africans who would crush the Mon- 
tagnards. Please God he might be at the 
fete ; he would not restrict himself, for 
France would be lost if they were left to 
themselves. Everybody had had enough 
of that inconceivable surprise which left 
France to the mercy of a few fools, to make 
a fresh experiment with a repubhc — as un- 
fortunate as the first. Meantime the repre- 
sentatives continued to make fun of France. 
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These gentlemen talked of their little affairs 
and their own dignity, from the tribune; 
and little-great men insulted one another 
there, in the face of the country, as though 
the country paid much attention to this 
kind of thing. What inveterate hatred, 
ornamented with envy, comes to light in 
these sad debates ! What guarantee for the 
future, if this be the harmony that reigns 
among those who are at the head, and form 
the hope, of the army ? The Arabs, also, 
were beginning to stir, for they despised 
their masters. They said that France had 
neither king nor common sense. In April, 
St. Arnaud occupied himself with comments 
on the news from Italy. Yet he could not 
believe in war. Seeing the factions by 
which France was torn, would it be wise to 
send the army, the only guarantee of order, 
to make war beyond the frontier, while all 
was burning within ? Africa was slipping 
away; France no longer weighed in the 
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balance. Ministers refused Algeria every- 
thing. One would almost think they had 
made up theu- mind to abandon her. 

Active operations in Algeria soon left 
St. Arnaud little time to write a word — 
hardly a moment to comment on the poli- 
tics of his native conntry ; but in May he 
managed to tell his brother (dating from 
the bivouac of Bougie) that France was in a 
state of decline, and that this decline was 
due to the august body of lawyers, of which 
hia brother was a member. The new elec- 
toral law would poison the Assembly with 
obscure advocates, obscure doctors, and 
small proprietors ; and aU this stuff made 
neither great orators nor good representa- 
tives. In June be wrote to know what 
Bedeau meant. He seemed to get into the 
tribune only with tears in bis eyes. What 
did hia moan on the attempt to violate the 
Constitution, mean ? Did he want to marry 
the Constitution ? How awkward, some- 
times, were the men who had no common 
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stock of sense ! Why had Lamoriciere re- 
fused the portfolio of War ? What was 
under that refusal? The Mountain were 
attacking Changarnier furiously, because 
they felt that he was able to exterminate 
them ; and he would do it, and would do 
well. France would owe him great deeds 
of mercy. After all, these events might 
burst, and cover all under their ruins, 
France would either step beyond these 
events by fresh victories and glories, and 
a safe and reasonable government would 
arise out of the present strife ; or, beaten, 
torn by civil war, she would become the ■ 
prey of Europe : but he should not see this I 
future unroll itself before him, for he should ] 
have fallen upon some field of battle. War 
was the only means of restoring the army, 
which was losing itself and falling away — 
the army that alone could save Prance. 
^^ The National Guards were worth nothing. 
^H They might have fought, and fought madly, j 
^H when they had something to lose ^ but now, J 
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every day brought ruin to them ; and who 
would fight for the unknown one ? O the 
Bar ! — what misfortunes it had brought 
upon France, and still had in store for 
her ! 

It was in June, 1849, that St. Amaud 
heard of Marshal Bugeaud's death. He de- 
clared that it was impossible to express all 
his grief. He loved him as a father, and 
never had a son felt such agony. He was ill 
with sorrow. God had retired from France. 
France understood her loss. Everybody 
mourned over the Marshal's death, except, 
perhaps, a few envious men ; and the Reds, 
who were happy at having won a signal 
victory without fighting. To die of cholera 
when the battle-fields of Europe were about 
to lie before him — to die when on him 
alone, perhaps, depended the safety of the 
country — it was frightful to contemplate ! 
No egotistical idea, no personal sentiment 
was mixed up with the profound grief he 
felt. The Marshal had left him high enough 

N 
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to raise himself without further help. But 
as a rrenchman devoted to his country, a 
lover of her glory aud her prosperity, he 
shed tears of blood. Turning presently 
from the subject of his great grief — one in 
which, we expect, France will but coldly 
sympathise, if, indeed, Prance read all these 
letters of her late Marshal — St. Arnaud 
declared that if the Reds got the upper 

■ hand he should retire. Let what might 
come, he would not serve against his con- 
science and his heart, unless the foreigner 
should invade the sacred soil of his country. 
Then the future Marshal discourses on 
cholera, and his own faith in a homceo- 
pathic cure, which he practised in his own 

I household in Algiers. He professes con- 
stant faith in God and his star. He fell ill, 
and had a long and wearisome time of it 
apparently, with touches of the internal dis- 
ease that, at last, mastered his tremendous 
will before Sebastopol. During the melan- 
choly moments of his illness at Algiers in 
^ 
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^|P349, te wrote that nothing \vould resusci- 

^^tate him except the sound of Russian or 

Prussian artillery. The Austrians had a fine 

field in Italy, the Russians in Hungary, the 

Prussians at home, and the King of Naples 
ithin his own dominions — only France 
was without a role, a part to play. What ! 
the cards are turning up in Turkey ! He 
^—jras rejoiced. He talked no more of Rome 
^Bi^that was an affair already arranged ; but 
^Blie would be happy to strike at Russia, con- 
jointly with England. Heaven owed his 
country that compensation. Thb hope was 
expressed in a letter dated October, 1849; 
and is interesting, in estimating St. Amaud's 
^^ capacities, as evidence of his clear sight. 
^^B In a letter dated only a few days later thau 
^H^t we last quoted, we find the Marshal 
still keenly watching the progress of events 
in Paris, from Algiers. His thoughts break 
out in disjointed exclamations. What I 
M. Thiers is fighting a duel ! Cavaignac is 
losing himself in the clouds, like a man 
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misunderstood. And there is Montalem- 
bert, preaching Uke a father of the Church. 
And Victor Hugo ! — great God ! in what a 
bad atmosphere were the poets ! What a 
spectacle were the sittings of the Chambers 
and the haute com ! Nor was the external 
policy clearer or more decisive. Every- 
thing was being put in order about them, 
and for their sins they were condemned to 
live and die republicans — in spite of them* 
selves. They had deserved it. The future 
appeared dark to him. With war he would 
have had some hope. He would have 
braved everything, for he had faith in him- 
self ; but peace was strangling them. It 
was the realm of intrigues, of mediocrities^ 
of humbugs and phrasemakers ; but it was 
not his. 

From speculations like the above, the 
impatient soldier turned now and then to 
note down his own chances in the great 
game. He naively tells his brother that 
the Minister will do well to remove him 
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rom Algiers to Constantine; and then he 
wanders from this point to approve of the 
change of raiuistry effected by the Pre- 
sident. But what was the President of the 
Republic seeking? — and above all, what 
could be do P — and whither were they ad- 
vancing ? Ah ! Monsiexir Barrot ! He 
hated advocates, although his two dear 
brothers were advocates ; because the ma- 
jority of them bad bad political opinions. 
How maxiy were always at hand to plead 
the cause of insiurection, and to justify it t 
He would rather see his brother a simple 
judge, than the first and richest advocate in 
Paris — for the immense majority of them 
throughout France were only fit to be 
hanged. Trance owed the misfortunes of 
1848 to the advocates. Let the day of 
revenge arrivcj and they would feel it. 
Tor his own son, all he would impress upon 
liim was, the importance of entering St. 
Cyr. And then, turning playfully from 
^these sombre reflections, the soldier de- J 
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scribed his wife at work, with the daughter 
of a conseiller a la cour. These ladies were 
discussing the delicate constitution — of a 
bonnet ! StiU his eager soul, even in the 
minuter doings of his life, sought little ad- 
vantages that might lead him a step for- 
ward. He was eager to return to France, 
but he would be General of Division first. 
He would even give up the year's holiday 
to which he was entitled, in pursuit of his 
interests. Once general of division, he 
would see whether it would be better to 
enter into political life, or to remain a 
soldier simply. To his mother he wrote in 
the same strain as to his brother. He em- 
braced her ; and then he told her how he 
was hoping to get the command of Con- 
stantine, and so hasten his promotion. It 
was necessary to think of his children's 
future — if, indeed, the Socialists, Com- 
munists, and others of the same class, in- 
tended to leave them a future. He, was, 
however, like all honest folk, quite ready to 
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^^^ht for his share of the sun, to the last 
drop of his blood. They would not be 
quietly strangled, as their fathers had been 

•in 1793. If these revolutionists would 
Jiave civil war, they would place the remedy 
jade by side with the evil. If he did not 
get the command of Constantino he would 
return to France at once. His position 
in Algiers wounded his pride, and was con- 
trary to his tastes, and to his habit of 

having authority, and doing real service. 

^B^e was too young for a sinecure. Still he 

^Hpras as happy as he could be under the 

Republic, and with the prospect of a civil 

war. On tins point no illusions should be 

indulged in. The Reds, the " Democs," 

and the " Socs," would have no pity on 

honest people, who were always silly sheep 

^^Lieady to present their throats. For himself, 

^H^e was determined to defend his skin. He 

^" ■wouldn't be flayed without biting. 

At last, on the 27th of January, 1S50, 
De St. Amaud received the command of 
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Constantine. He wrote to his brother to 
inform him of this fact, and to tell him 
that it would lead in all probability to a 
generalship of division in two years. In a 
letter written only a month later, he went 
at some length into the part he intended 
to take in the public affairs of his country. 
Elevated positions gave him liberty of 
action. The army of the President, the 
army of the Parliament — neither would 
suit him : he would rally to one against 
the RepubUc, which he did not like, either 
for itself, its forms, nor, above all, for its 
men. France was not adapted to it : Prance 
repelled it. After their disorders and follies, 
they wanted an iron hand to rule them. A 
wise constitutional government could be 
reached only through a r&gime absolutely 
despotic. Where were the pilferers of 
February? They were sought for in the 
obscurity where they had hidden them- 
selves. Eternal disgrace to France ! She 
had already paid for it with her ruin : she 
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might yet pay with her purest blood. Let 
the Reds do their work. 

For himself, the Governor-generalship of 
Algeria waa now before him. It would be 
the fine end of a fine career. To accom- 
plish this he must devote himself to go- 
verning rather than to fighting. The fact 
was, African warfare was going out of 
fashion. By dint of declaring that Algeria 
had submitted, a belief in its truth had 
been established. He was establiabed in a 
palace that recalled to him the Arabian 
Nights. He worked ten hours a-day. He 
was up and at work at six o'clock in the 
morning. He travelled through bis pro- 
vince. At Bone, where he passed three hours 
at the Casbah, he was in the midst of the 
most extravagant enthusiasts and the most 
pitifnl fools it was possible to imagine — the 
heterogeneous Leap of all the ruins a van- 
quished revolution could bring together. 
There were artisans, journaJists, poets, 
masons, teachers, painters, men escaped 
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from prison, all Socialists, all Red; but above 
all, mad to a man, posing for a martyrdom 
which nobody thought of inflicting upon 
them. They were bellowing, vociferating, 
calling for judges, screaming vive every- 
thing, except that which was honest. They 
were the sworn enemies of the society they 
sought to destroy, and which had repulsed 
them. They were dangerous people ; but 
he did not fear them. Calm, cool, dig- 
nified, he sought to make them listen to 
reason ; they answered him by demanding 
to be judged. He did not try to calm 
them, but he ordered them to their rooms, 
and followed them thither. He listened to 
all their complaints, all their curious and 
solemn protestations : he had the biogra- 
phies of all these lovera of justice and law 
— it was frightful. He had them under 
lock and key. Six had escaped during the 
disorder of the arrival, but they had been 
recaptured and were in dungeons. These 
were six journalists : they recited six articles 
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^Bfrom Red joumals, but he stopped them 
short by saying " Known." We quote the 
above from a letter dated the 1 5th March, 
1850. In one dated the 32d of the 
same month, he states that these prisoners 
numbered 448 : about 300 were men con- 
victed a second time — " repris de justice" 
He refers to their letters, which he had 

Iread, and declares that — if he believed 
them — France would soon be bathed in 
blood, the Reds in power, and the Mo- 
derates, with the bourgeoisie, in the water. 
tBut he would talk no more about politics. 
Politics shook hira to the heart. The 
Parisians would pay dearly for their choice. 

ITVhat a choice ! It was beyond belief. 
Sphere would be a fete among the convicts 
bf Bone. They would have a colleague to 
defend them in Paris. The Government 
Hooked tranquilly upon this. Where was 
the genius sufficiently powerful to stop the 
people at the edge of the precipice ? France 
was faUing; in ten years she would.be the 
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last among the nations — even to the men 
in Africa, who resembled extinguished 
lamps. Cbaiigamier alone was upon his 
legs; brave, firm, vigorous — but not a 
statesman. He wrapped himself up in 
clouds of mystery, because he could not 
himself tell what he wanted, nor which 
party to follow. He did not feel strong 
enough to choose his aim. He was, how- 
ever, the only man to be depended upon to 
restrain the disorder, and to humble the 
disafiected. He hoped, in a later letter, 
that the disorders which threatened France 
would not extend to Africa; but if they 
did ramify to this extent, he would have 
twenty convicts shot at Constantine, and 
as many at Bone and Fhilippeville, and 
then the country would become tranquil. 
He had just received a letter from the 
Duke d'Auraale — very reserved, but full 
of affection and of generous and noble sen- 
timents. The Prince pitied France, re- 
gretted her, and groaned to see her fallen 
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and unfortunate. When, in the spring of 
1850, St. Arnaud started on his expe- 
dition against the tribes that had not yet 
completely submitted themselves, he wrote 
to his wife, promising that " his visiting 
card would cost them dear," and in the 
same paragraph bidding her install the 
gazelles in her little park. The descriptions 
of campaigning in Africa are vivid, vigorous. 
Parched by the heat and dust in the morn- 
ing—drenched with rain and shivering 
with cold in the evening : now digging 
holes in the earth to freshen the wine — 
now being able to ice champagne with a 
basketful of hailstones — watching in the 
midst of scowling tribes, who clenched 
their teeth as they paid the exacted tribute 
— playing whist far into the night, to keep 
awake for a column^s stealthy march — 
these were among the experiences of the 
African General. He was the man for the 
business in hand, however. Never did a 
more daring, a more restless and eager 
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spirit, lead an army. In the midst of the 
cares of a commissariat he could think of 
an album for his wife, to be filled by a 
young chasseur who was with him, having 
been sent away from the Ecole Pol3rtech- 
nique for his opinions, but whose pencil, 
he assured his brother, " was not red." 
While promising himself the pleasure of a 
razzia among the rebellious Arabs for the 
morrow, he still had time to wish that he 
could send home kisses as quickly as evil 
news had flown from Algiers to his camp. 
He recounted his triumphal entries with 
evident pride. At Tebessa he was received 
with mihtary honours and a sham lion- 
fight ; two Arabs were covered with a fresh 
lion's skin, and they imitated the kingly 
animal so well that horses and dogs were 
frightened at it. At every shot the pro- 
perty animal raised itself upon its hind 
legs. At last it was vanquished, and cast 
at the General's feet. The skin was taken 
off the two men, and was presented to De 
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It. Arnaud, who at once sent it off, with 
mother present from the Caid of Tebessa, 
to his wife. 

From these triumphs De St. Arnaud 
turned, always eagerly, to bis work, Whe- 
^er it was his business to escort ten or 
twelve thousand sheep — "two leagues of 
ffigots" — or to execute a razzia, he was 
always the foremost at the work in hand. 
hour after his tent was pitched he was 
■ritiug to his wife, or to his brother, de- 
scriptions of his whereabouts. Thus he 
told them that Oneldja was a horrible town, 
built of mud, in the midst of three delicious 
oases of palm, ohve, and pomegranate-trees 
— it was a spot of black mud fallen upon a 
bouquet 1 Nor in these letters are the 
frequent references to men, since become 
celebrated, the least interesting portions 
of them. De Lourmel, the hero of 
Sebastopol, is mentioned as having suc- 
ceeded the wounded Barral in 1850, dur- 
ing an engagement with the Kabyles. Ee- 
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ferring to Barral's death, De St. Amaud 
expressed great sorrow that he should have 
fallen under the fire of an obscure Kabyle. 
He should have regretted him less " had he 
fallen in Russia, or in England." He did 
not fear for himself. His hour was not 
come, nor would it come in Africa. From 
his destiny he shifted easily to tailors' bills. 
On the 20th of June, 1850, he wrote from 
Setif to his brother, telling him that a 
Lyons tailor had sent him a bill of 550 
francs, payable in Paris on the 15th of 
June, 1820. In Paris ! He had forgotten 
•both the bill and the tailor. He might 
have pleaded the thirty years as a bar to 
his right, but he did not make use of such 
bars. He wrote that the man was to be 
paid. This queue of youth was longer 
than M. Considerant's ; but what an eye 
was in it ! Ah ! what lessons might his son 
receive from him ! He did not think, how- 
ever, that he would go into debt. He had 
related to him the history of his own life,, to 
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guard him against similar dangers. He 
had told him to be always calm and serious 
^to look into men's eyes, with his hand 
upon his pocket. From his son he turned to 
describe his Bone convicts, who appear to 
have troubled and irritated him. In a letter, 
dated the 5th July, 1850, from Constantine, 
he described them as in a state of great 
exaltation. He expected that they would 
play him one or two ugly tricks, but he 
should wash their heads with lead. His 
lions also troubled him, and he had made 
up his mind to get rid of them as soon 
as his son had seen them, for they fright- 
ened his wife. They strolled about his 
garden to the horror of his monkeys and 
dogs. It is an easy transition for De 
St. Amaud from gossip about his son, to 
the death of Louis Philippe. So Louis 
Philippe was dead, alas ! and in exile. The 
Bourbons were not fortunate, If they had 
faults, they had also royal quaUties. What 
would become of the others — of the 

o 
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Duchess of Orleans and the Count of Paris 
— of the Republic and the Empire? Poor 
France ! He was. more tranquil in Africa. 
There was no stumbling in government* 
He would strike hard ! In November, 

1850, he received another letter from the 
Duke of Aumale — it was extremely gra^ 
deme — on the subject of Bou-Akkas. The 
next letter refers to the President's mes- 
sage. He thought the substance of it re- 
markably good. General d'Hautpoul told 
him that it was written by the President 
himself. He was, then, a real man, fiiU of 
heart and spirit. 

It appears that, as early as Pebruary, 

1851, reports were spread abroad that De 
St. Arnaud was to be recalled from Africa, 
with the rank of General of Division. He 
was hostile to the change, preferring to 
carry out his projected war against the 
Kabyles. In a letter to his brother, dated 
from Constantine, the 7th of February, 
1851, he wrote that he could never have 
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a command more to his taste than that he 
then held. What he coveted was a military 
reputation, free from a political one. He 
knew that he must repair to France some 
time — to return, according to his avowed 
wish, Governor-General. These were his 
thoughts — his desires ; but what were they 
against the voice of destiny ? He was a 
soldier. He would obey, and do his best 
everywhere. He might be thought of in a 
crisis; but, the crisis past, he would be for- 
gotten, and left where he was. He hoped 
this would be the case, from the bottom of 
his heart. How events had moved for- 
ward ! Who could have supposed on the 
13th of October, 1337, when he went to 
the assault of Coustantine — when he was 
in the breach — that, twelve years later, he 
would pass under the gateway as chief of 
the province? And if he should one day 
be governor in the palace of Algiers, where 
he had been on guard as lieutenant ! Might 
his star give him such an end ! Well, with 
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a little luck, audacity, and intelligence, one 
should always win something. The devil 
bad thrown many snares in his way, but at 
present he laughed at him. Nearly all the 
African generals who had meddled in poli- 
tics, had blundered, except Baraguay d'Hil- 
liera. Cavaignac, Changarnier, Lamori- 
ciere, had committed fault upon fault. The 
wise men remained in the lobby, observed, 
and appeared only at the proper moment. 
The success of his expedition against the 
Kabyles produced an autograph letter to 
him from the Prince President, appointing 
him General of Division. His expeditionary 
army had been engaged twenty-six times 
with the enemy within eighty days. On 
the 23d of July, 1851, it was already whis- 
pered that a division of Paris awaited him. 
He hoped not : he preferred Africa. On 
the 31st of July he announced to his bro- 
ther that a telegraphic message had recalled 
him to this command. He obeyed it : it 
WAS his destiny. He should arrive with a 
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^Bnlitary reputation that he would know how 
lo support. As to the lines to be followed, 
there were three of them — how to find the 
right one ! The council would meet and de- 
cide. In August, 1851, Ue St. Arnaud was 
in Paris. He left Paris a few days soon after 
his arrival to visit his mother ; but he could 
not remain long away from the capital. 
The Prince, who had received him cor- 
dially, would not extend his leave beyond 
the 4th of September. The coup d'etat was 
evidently in preparation. 

De St. Arnaud travelled back to Paris 
early in September, having M. Thiers for a 
companion part of the way. They discussed 
everything, except politics. He was soon 
deeply engaged in the graver questions of 
the day. On the 9th of September, 1851, 
he wrote to his wife to tell her that the 
rumours of hia approaching installation as a 
minister, bad some foundation. He had 
been saluted as minister by a general officer 

^who wa3 acquainted with the private inten- 
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tioTiH of the Prince, He had also found an 
invitation to diue at the ElysiJe en bour- 
geois. He was afraid that he was not ripe 
enough for a minister; but his brother 
assured him that, if he must be one, he had 
better take the position at once. He should 
have a month to prepare, to get confidence 
and study the questions before the world. 
If he were named, his brotlier, Forbade, 
would receive by the telegraph an order to 
proceed to Paris. On the 10th, he wrote to 
inform his wife that the President had re- 
ceived him warmly — charmingly — and 
had taken him to the theatre after dinner. 
The crowd had cried " Five Napoleon ! " 
"Vive le Presidetii /" There were a few cries 
of " Five la Mepublique! " But all the people 
uncovered themselves : this was better than 
cries. To his daughter he wrote the advice 
of a Chesterfield, elevated by the chivalry of 
a soldier. It was worldly advice, however, 
bidding her perfect herself so as to appear 
a "femme disiin^Se" because society re- 
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ceived with favour only those capable of 
shining in it ; the rest vegetated and disap- 
peared. The name and position of her 
father should not suffice. In these times of 
revolution, Fortune might carry them very 
high, or betray them. It was right to be 
on a level with events. They should show 
themselves worthy of the favours of Fortune, 
and at the same time above her inconstancy. 
De St. Arnaud wrote in the same tone to 
M. de Forbade and others. He discovered 
hia ideas on passing events to them with 
■wonderful frankness. At the end of Sep- 
tember, he declared that he looked from the 
embarrassments of the moment to the future 
of France. He would like to see dema- 
goguism annihilated, for the government of 
demagognes was so odious to him that he 
would prefer death a thousand times, rather 
than suffer the shame of it. But political 
cares did not suit him. He preferred an 
active life, and war in the open air: to the 
war which began in the discussions of 
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cabinets and assemblies, and finished in the 
streets. 

Once minister, De St, Arnaud set vigor- 
ously to work. In a letter to his daughter, 
bearing date the 9th of November, he de- 
clared that he worked eighteen hours out of 
the twenty-four. All this fatigued him ; 
and the sittings of the Assembly gave him 
emotions which he stifled, but which were 
killing him. He could not understand a 
man who would be a minister twice. 
People who remember the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1851, when, according to De St. 
Arnaud, affairs hung between the dictator- 
ship of Changarnier, a convention, or an 
immediate coup d'etat; will also bear in 
mind the active part the daring African 
General took in the discussions of the 
Assembly. He felt that all these dangers 
had been avoided by his energy, and that 
he had strengthened his own position. In 
this world it was only necessary to be 
straightforward and have a stout heart. 
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IPBie tone of bis letters at this important 
time in hia career, betraya the man who 

was taxing his energies beyond their natural 
strength. He knew every detail of the 
great drama that was preparing, for he was 
one of its important characters : he was 
only second to the great tragedian in it. 
At four o'clock on the morning of the 2d 
December, he wrote to his mother "in a 
solemn moment." In two hours they were 
going to effect a revolntion that, he hoped, 
would save the country. The mad, blind, 
and factious Assembly would be dissolved, 
and au appeal to the people would decide 
the fate of a nation wearied of being tossed 
by cares and fears. They would have a 
stable government, and he was confident 
that all would go well. The Republic re- 
mained, with the President elected for ten 
years. He had no time to go into details. 
Paris would wake up that morning — the 
revolution accomplished 1 About a hundred 
arrests, the doors of the Assembly closed, 
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and all was said. He was expecting the 
Commander of the army of Paris, to give 
him orders. Everything was arranged — 
ready. The ministry was changed. He 
belonged to the new one, and upon him 
rested the dnties of force and action. From 
the 2d to the 5th of December, De St. 
Arnaud was probably too fully occupied to 
write even a line ; but on this day he 
managed to send word to his mother, to 
tell her that Paris was in a terrible state, 
but they would get out of it. On the 11th 
he again wrote, this time to compliment the 
lady on the excellent means of defence she 
had adopted upon her property, where an 
insurrection had broken out. He described 
Paris as tranquil — at peace. In a letter 
written to his daughter, on the same day, 
he salutes her as the graceful lieutenant of 
the most illustrious captain. And here the 
regularity of the correspondence disappears. 
De St. Arnaud was surrounded by his 
family, and had, therefore, no occasion ta 
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^Hn^te. It was only when he left Paris to 
make that memorable tour with the Presi- 
dent, which preceded the proclamatiou of 
the Empire, that the threads of his volu- 
minous correspondence are picked up. We 
pass over the letters written during the 
illneas of his sou, full of passionate grief, 
disjointed, and dated from the Council 
Chamber and the Elysee. They say, how- 
ever, much in favour of the deceased 
Marshal, as a man. They exhibit the stem 
soldier cast down like a woman ; couvulsed 
with grief; but still lifting himself up once 
more with the strength of a giant, to go on 
with his work. From this time his story 
becomes tragic. It is a long war with 
bitter disappointments and cruel disease ; 
as we have already said, nobly, even 
grandly, played to the end. Even when 
forced by the weight of his disease to the 
baths of Vichy, his fever for work remained 
upon him. He could not forbear from the 
inspection of the barracks and military 
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establishments of Nevers and Moulins ; nor 
from inquiries into the capacities of the 
local functionaries, whom he found " in- 
ferior to the difficulties of the times." But 
this was a general misfortune. His bro- 
thers appear to have warned him against a 
long absence from his post. He replied to 
the warning in a letter, dated Vichy, 20th 
June, 1852. 

As a general rule, every politician who 
left his place exposed himself to not find- 
ing it again; but, thank Heaven, he was 
not in that position. If it were necessary 
to defend his post, he would rather retire 
at once. He would never spend his strength 
and his value in secret cabinet struggles. 
He was ready to go when he should be con- 
sidered no longer useful. He was ordered to 
take the waters of Vichy ; they were neces- 
sary to him : up to that time they had 
agreed with him ; he should remain there, 
not as a man perfectly certain of his posi- 
tion and himself, since he ought to hsre 
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remained at least six weeks, and he should 
stay but twenty-five days. 

De St. Arnaud, we repeat, was never idle. 
At Vichy he framed a line of conduct for 
his own guidance, and wrote to his brother 
the result of his reflections — or part of the 
result. He warned him against his weak- 
ness in favour of parliamentary traditions. 
He told him that he wanted political ex- 
perience, since he had not yet given up 
those anti-governmental notions, and bade 
him remember that no government was 
possible — in the teeth of the dominant 
ideas, socialism and revolt — if they fol- 
lowed parliamentary forms, those old ruts 
filled with mud, by which one fell, and fell 
miserably. He advised him to remember 
this aphorism. 

The correspondence includes a few letters 
written while De St. Arnaud was with the 
Prince President, on that memorable tour 
which preceded the proclamation of the 
Empire. 
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From Strasbourg, he informs his brother 
that they were continaing their journey 
amid a torrent of bouquets and flowers. 
Incredulous people should have been posted 
upon the Prince's passage. He, De St. 
Amaud, would have willingly tied a few of 
them behind his carriage. It was a curious 
journey, and he should enjoy it very much 
if he were master of himself. From Moulins 
he wrote again. He had taken part, since 
he left Paris, in an incredible spectacle. 
He had opened his eyes — then shut them 
again, and then he had asked himself 
whether or not he was in France. What a 
nation ! What a people ! What was public 
opinion ? At Bourges, " Vive Napoleon ! " 
at Nevers, " Vive Napoleon ! " " Vive I 'Em- 
pereur !^' at Moulins, ''Vive VEmpereur!^^ 
only. An immense crowd, in spite of the 
rain — a visible sympathy — sometimes even 
frenzy — with the shade of the Emperor 
always in the background of the picture, 
when it was not in every heart. It was be- 
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wildering — it was sometimes even sadden- 
ing ; but it was a fact at once consoling and 
reassuring. The man wlio was surrounded 
by this continued ovation, always calm 
without being insensible, was never intoxi- 
cated, never exalted, but remained imper- 
turbably composed. Many heads would be 
turned. He desired that truth might rise to 
the daylight — that was all. The Empire was 
accomplished ; but it would be proclaimed 
only at an opportune moment. They were 
then in the bad departments. From Gre- 
noble he wrote to his brother, on the 20th 
September, 1853. Here was a people who 
had once more found a name, a souvenir, a 
man — had taken his name, elevated it, and 
crushed a ridiculous Republic with its 
shadow, and upon the wreck rebuilt an Im- 
perial throne. From Avignon he informed 
his brother that they had gained their 
Austerlitz — the enthusiasm was beyond 
description. From Aix — referring to the 
ilots against the President's life — he wrote 
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that he was watching over the man who was 
saving and elevating France. He would 
cover him with his body, for he saw where 
his death would leave the country. They 
were progressing from one triumph to an- 
other. The enthusiasm was laid along their 
way like a train of powder, to which •the 
Prince was the match. From Carcassone, 
De St. Arnaud compared the presence of 
the President to that of the sun. From 
Bordeaux he sent the news that the Prince 
had publicly given him th^ name of "friend." 
He summed up the meaning of the Prince's 
speech in these words : " When France is 
content, Europe is at peace." But he was 
tired, for himself, of these balls and fetes. 
He longed for silence, and potatoes en 
chemise! He was ill. There were sad 
complaints in every letter. When at Mar- 
seilles, in March 1853, watching the de- 
velopment of the Eastern question, he was 
— to use his own expression — in the 
'' potde-au-riZ'Sans-pain^' state. The Em- 
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peror had impressed upon him the necessity 
of taking great care of himself. Returned 
from Marseilles, his health patched up for a 
short time, he plunged once more into public 
afEairs. We find him describing the fatigue 
of five or six hours upon horseback at 
St. Omer, and writing gossiping letters to 
his brother in London. He bade him leave 
London, where law cases lasted three cen- 
turies, and occupied the attention of six 
generations — quit St. Paul's for Notre 
Datne. In London, life was insupportable 
without luxurious equipages, plenty of 
society, and country trips every Sunday, 
He would advise him, however, not to leave 
London without having dined at the Star 
and Garter at Richmond, and to avoid the 
burgundy there. 

On the 27th of September, 1853, the 
Marshal wrote from Boulogne. lie was 
still suffering — but still resolute, defying 
the disease that was destined shortly to 
destroy him. Xiere he did not fail to cod- 
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trast 1853 with 1840. The man once 
dragged to prison returned Emperor — was 
feted with an enthusiasm impossible to 
describe. What thoughts must have stirred 
in his heart ! And without counting the 
finger of God, how much perseverance, 
patience, and skill had been necessary to 
arrive at this ! Everjrthing is written. Man 
agitates, and God leads him.- How true 
this is ! And God had well chosen. The 
Emperor would prove this under circum- 
stances graver than those with which he 
had made the steps of his throne. The 
journey had been a long series of enthu- 
siastic triumphs. The Emperor had will 
and energy, and refused to feel fatigued. 
He must break off — the Emperor had called 
him. 

It would be impossible for the most 
skilful novelist; for the most practised and 
successful elaborator of dramatic incidents, 
to exceed in tragic power the effect De St. 
Amaud's correspondence has upon the mind 
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of the attentive reader. With all the charm 
of familiar pleasautries — unguarded verdicts 
on men and events — playful endearments, 
reahsiug most completely the strictly private 
nature of these letters now given to the 
world — there is a dark figure in the back- 
ground, to which the eye turns constantly. 
This figure — struggling with an inexorable 
disease, impelled hither and thither by an 
ambition that knew no bounds ; heroically 
rising to do battle, with the livid hues of 
death upon its brow — is that of the Marshal. 
If in the early passages of his tremendous 
story there be points certainly blameable — 
if, as on slender authority it is asserted, he 
acted a poor part as the spy upon a royal 
lady — if, in December 1851, he earned the 
execration of the French party against which 
he acted — we can hardly consent to bear 
even faults so grave in mind, in the presence 
of that death-bed after the great Crimean 
victory. No man ever played out bis story 
■with a courage more constant, with a per- 
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severance in the face of difficulties, more 
heroic. He committed political errors, 
from one point of view, undoubtedly ; but 
the correspondence, which we have ex- 
amined at great length, and at which we 
are about to take a parting glance, goes 
to prove that these errors were the effect 
of defective education and faulty logic, and 
not of a cold-blooded jobbing with the 
destinies of his country. We must look at 
the Marshal as a soldier, and not as a poli- 
tician. He disliked the business of the 
cabinet, and longed for the military corn- 
mand of Algeria ; but when forced into the 
ministry, he went to work as he had been 
accustomed to labour in the camp. He 
was, perhaps, a sabreur of a ferocious 
stamp, but he played his game when France 
wanted a sabreur. He infused his spirit 
and his courage into every department of 
the public service with which he came in 
contact. He faced death without the move* 
ment of a musde, and isnatched from itd 
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ghastly fingera the laurels that go to make a 
marshal, and to finish the figure of a military 
hero. He loved his country, as every man 
must love the land where his glory grew, 
and for which his dangers were encoun- 
tered. He was an anti- republican, if one 
ever breathed ; but he was an open, even a 
careless foe. He attacked the Republic 
when it commanded the army in which he 
served. He was inexorable in punishing its 
extravagant defenders, when they feU within 
his power. He could never realise the 
picture of France at once republican and 
glorious. Whether this leaning from the 
Republic towards the privileged classes — 
towards a strong and despotic government 
— be evidence of a clear mind or proof of 
a weak one, is a nice point ; but it is one 
beyond the limits of the subject with which 
we are dealing. The despotic side was 
natural to He St. Amaud's birth, his educa- 
tion, and hia profession. We now turn to 
the closing pages of this correspondence, with 
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the remark, due to the IVlarshal's memory, 
that there is nothiDg in all these letters to 
prove that he was a dishonest politician, 
while there is copious evidence of the great- 
ness of his soul and the soundness of his 
heart. He was a doting father, a most 
attentive and tender husband, and a model 
brother. These may be minor qualities in 
the estimation of a public man according to 
some authorities, but we are inclined to 
regard them as lights by which we are 
enabled to see truly the honesty of the mi- 
nister and the merits of the soldier. 

The first letter written by the Marshal 
after his departure from Paris, en route for 
the East, was to his faithful correspondent 
and brother, M. Leroy de St. Amaud. It 
is dated Marseilles, the 19th of April, 1854. 
Even here he declared that his blood boiled 
in his veins when he thought of the time 
that had been lost, and of the slow pro- 
gress of affairs. His next letter is from 
Toulon, where he reviewed Forey's division. 
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^BSe had met Lord Raglan and his staff; 
and they were on the best terms with each 
other. A few days before he embarked for 
Constantinople he wrote a letter, in which 
i reminded his relations that he never said 
^' Adieu," but always " Ju revotr." He had 
succeeded so far with this practice that he 
was encouraged to continue. Poor fellow ! 
this time it might have been " Adieu." 
That he saw the entire importance of the 
work before him is clear, even from his 
earliest letters. In one, dated the 27th of 
April, 1854, from Marseilles (where he was 
detained by an accident that happened to 
the ship in which he was to have embarked), 
he declared that success was wanted — for 
reverses would be disastrous, both within 
and without. He did not feai* reverses, 
however; but he was afraid of forced delays. 
The people would give their money and their 
children without a murmur : they would 
support the war for one or two years; but 
they must have bulletins, results, successes, 
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to indemnify them. The General should 
be wise and pradent^ but he should seize 
upon occasions to act : this he should do. 

At this time all people expected hostilities 
on the Danube ; but, we find that even at 
Marseilles, the Marshal's eyes were occa- 
sionally turned towards the Crimea. The 
Crimea was a jewel; and he hoped that 
prudence would not forbid him to take it 
jfrom the Russians. At sea, he wrote that 
he felt very well. The sea-sickness had 
driven his iUness away, or had absorbed it 
for the moment. As he arrived at Malta 
he regretted that such a jewel had been lost 
by France. Before he reached Gallipoli he 
Complained of the return of his old disorder 
at intervals — but he would not succumb. 

Arrived at Constantinople, he was, of 
course, engaged with ministers and ambas- 
sadors, weighing grave resolutions. Still 
he found time to tell his brother, in a letter 
dated May 14, 1854, that his first step in 
diplomacy had discovered to him its diffi''- 
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culties. Hia disease irritated him at times: 
he thought a httle infusion of powder 
might cure it. He described his dinner 
with the Sultan as an affair as cold as the 
dishes served up at it. The Sultan did not 
dine at table with them. He appeared in 
a salon among the company, chatted a short 
time, and then went away, leaving his guests 
to the care of a grand vizir, who kept them 
eating two hours and a half. On the 25th 
of May he had inspected the Turkish forces 
at Varna and Shumla. The Ottoman army 
was disagreeable to the sight ; but it in- 
cluded some good soldiers, who would fight 
side by side with the English and French 
troops. If the Russians attacked Silistria 
vigorously, they would perhaps be masters 
of it within fifteen days. Would the re- 
straints of politics and the slowness of 
arrivals, condemn the Anglo-French army to 
remain inactive ? He hoped by the 20th 
of June, to be able to oppose 70,000 Turks, 
40,000 Frenchmen, and 30,000 English- 
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men, to the enemy. He judged that the 
game was about equal, especially with men 
who would perhaps commit the folly of 
ranging themselves with a great river in their 
rear, and an entrenched camp in their front. 
On the 30th of May he snatched a few 
moments from public affairs to tell his 
brother that he lived in a vortex, that would 
make him spin round till it engulfed him. 
He had so many vitd matters to direct, 
that when by accident he found a minute or 
two for his private correspondence, he had 
no longer the strength to avail himself of 
the opportunity. The fatigue was so exces- 
sive, that he had no longer the force to think 
or write. He .would say, however, that 
he had found Varna a defensible place, 
and Shumla a camp very skilfully en- 
trenched. It was his opinion that Omar 
Pasha was an incomplete man, although a 
remarkable man for the country of his adop- 
tion. He (the Marshal) had found an army 
where he expected only a crowd. The Turks 
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were ill clad, and moderately well armed ; 
but they manosuvred, obeyed, fought, and 
suffered death. If he were only in fighting 
order ! But he should not be so for some 
time. He bad no right to risk the honour 
of the flag by putting forward a half-or- 
ganised array — without artillery or cavalry, 
ambulances, train, transports, or provisions. 
The Enghsh army was not more forward. 
People did not understand a distant expe- 
dition carried out, bit by bit, by trans- 
ports. Everything arrived piecemeal — 
cannon without their horses — horses with- 
out their ammunition-waggons. To all 
these miseries, which were regretable rather 
than evitable, were added serious changes 
in the plans first adopted. They would 
only show the heads of their columns at 
Varna. He was, therefore, organising the 
army at Gallipoli; and as the divisions be- 
came complete he sent them forward by 
land on the line of the Balkans. His troops 
would become inured to the experiences of 
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war by marches and bivouacking. The 
country through which they would pj^s 
would take courage at their presence, and 
the Russians would know that they were 
advancing upon them. Since his arrival at 
GallipoU everything had changed— every- 
thing had been put in movement. In pass- 
ing through the ranks of 88,000 French- 
men, he had cried with joy and pride. This 
devouring activity animated him, and pre- 
vented him from being ill. One would 
think that he had never been better. The 
attacks were becoming less frequent, and 
he was getting his strength and youthful 
appearance. God would have pity for this 
fine army, in having pity for its chief. At 
breakfast and dinner he had officers with 
him. He laid down plans of war which 
appeared to be highly estimated; but he 
got warm in discussion, and his digestion 
was impaired. Only animals could digest 
well. 

The Marshal's next letter, dated the 3d 
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of June, from Gallipoli, is especially inter- 
esting to our readers, as conveying his 
estimate of English soldiers. He had been 
able to compare his men, so full of ardour, 
so proud and martial, with the English, who 
were solid as walla, but who marched like 
machines, only wishing to stop. Every- 
thing was beginning to show some kind of 
order. He should like, however, to see all 
his parcels brought together. His cavalry- 
had not arrived. Although he had it sought 
after, and towed by every steamboat that 
fell within his grasp, it carae but slowly. 
He was about to return to Yeni-Keni, to 
press certain matters with the Sultan, and 
then he should go to Varna. If possible, 
as be returned, he should take a furtive 
peep at Sebastopol. For this it was ne- 
cessary that the fleet should be out ; he 
had no wish to be carried off by the Rus- 
sians. He was going to arrange this with 
Admiral Hamelin. He was dying with 
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curiosity to see Sebastopol, for he had an 
idea that somethiDg might be done there- 
abouts. The landing made him tremble. 
He had just seen, with his own eyes, the 
time, the resources, and the means of con- 
veyance necessary to embark a simple 
brigade of infantry, 6000 strong, and a 
battery of artillery with 600 horses. Three 
days had been spent, working without in- 
terval, from five o'clock in the morning till 
six in the evening, to embark material, men, 
and horses ; and there was no cavalry ! He 
employed, for the transport from Gallipoli 
to Varna, nine great steamers, towing thirty- 
two merchantmen. It would take them 
forty-eight hours to arrive at their destina- 
tion. Calculate from this the time, the 
number of vessels, and the requirements of 
every kind, necessary to transport 60,000 
men to Sebastopol or Odessa, and disem- 
bark them under the fire of the Russians, 
who were massed everywhere ! What sane 
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^^^an would undertake the task then P It 
^""Tras possible ; but time and materials were 
wanted . 

The next letter, dated the 3d of June, 

describes the Marshal's impatience under 
the criticism of Paris salons and cafes on 
his movements. He had moderated his 
enthusiasm about the Crimea. It would 
be a good stroke; but 100,000 men, all 
the resources of the French and English 
fleets, and 1000 merchantmen, were neces- 
sary for the descent. On the 9th of June 
the Marshal wrote from Varna. His object 
was to relieve the heroic defenders of Silis- 
tria ; but he would not be lightly drawn 
from his base of operations. When he 
^■tfould gel a sufficient force between Varna 
^pwid Shumla, he would go and show him- 
self to the Russians. On the 20th of June 
he wrote from Yeni-Kani. He bad labo- 
riously drawn out more than twenty plans 
for campaigns, and he would probably not 
execute one. People said (we suspect that 
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these people were English), you must always 
have your plan decided beforehand: he 
said, you must be ready for every emer- 
gency, and have prompt and healthy ideas. 
Plans became modified daily, according to 
circumstances. He hoped to leave Varna 
on the 10th or 15th of July, to march upon 
Silidtria. His plan was to save the town 
and throw the Russians into the Danube. 
But who knew whether or not he should be 
obliged to turn the heads of his columns 
against the 30,000 Russians who were in 
the Dobrudscha ? For this reason he had 
made the sailors of the fleet strongly occupy 
Kustendje; and if the Russians regularly 
besieged Silistria, proceeding by trenches, 
&c. (as, 'according to positive information, 
they intended doing), and had made before 
the Danube a strong intrenched camp, 
defended by fourteen works, armed witk 
heavy guns, and containing about 90,000 
men ; again, if the Russians allowed the 
allied army to clear the forest below Silistria; 
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left 20,000 men to defend their camp, which 
force would be sufficient, and with 60,000 
and the 30,000 came down from the Do- 
brudscha; placed themselves ou his right 
and bis rear; occupied the great road of 
Varna and Pravadi, and cut off his commu- 
nications with the sea, he might find 
himself in a very grave position. But he 
had taken his precautions against such a 
manceuvre. If be had 100,000 men, he 
would place 30,000 on his right, and go 
straight a-bead. From these serious matters 
De St. Arnaud turns — but not as easily as 
in his African correspondence — to gayer 
themes, telling his brother that ou the 17th 
the Sultan, at the review of the third Divi- 
sion, did two things which would mark 
epochs in Turkey — viz. be galloped twice, 
and went up to the Marshal's wife, bowed 
to her, said some gracious things, and offered 
her his " kiosque in Therapia." 

On the 24.th of June, writing from Yeni- 
Keni, he declared that he wanted two 
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million rations for the army, and that he 
had only 400,000, or enough for eight days. 
No operations were possible under such 
conditions. Happily, however, 1,500,000 
rations were on their way. Then, again, an 
army must drink ; and between Varna and 
Silistria there was very Uttle water : so that 
he had been compelled to have a thousand 
large leather bottles made to follow the 
army. What luggage ! What embarrass- 
ments ! Where was the pleasure in making 
war in Africa or in Turkey ? When should 
he be able to make it in a country where 
nothing was wanting? He was about to 
start. Here was the war about to begin. 
His letters would henceforth be rarer, but 
they would gain in interest. The first 
bulletin would make a noise in France. 
His next letter, from Varna, however, is full 
of regrets at the retreat of the Russians from 
Silistria. It also complains of painful attacks, 
from time to time. Still he would perform 
two campaigns — perhaps three. But after 
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these, he must have a long and complete re- 
pose. With his sufferings, nineteen men out 
of twenty would be in bed, while he was upon 
horseback, and commanding an army. But 
all this must be paid for. Some day the 

cord would slacken, and then . The 

will of God be done. Meantime he prayed, 
and did not murmur. He wrote on the 
28th of June to his wife, expressing his 
bitter disappointment at the retreat of tlie 
Russians, just as he was about to attack 
them. He would have beaten them ; and 
then, if he could no longer have borne the 
crushing burden of his disease, he might 
have retired with some glory. As it was, 
he must hold on : although it was anguish 
to write or speak, to walk or ride. What 
a misfortune that men had no wings ! He 
was seeking daily a defect in the Russian 
cuirass : he would find it, and strike at it. 

On the 8th of July he wrote his brother 
that Omar Pasha had been with him at 
Yama^ and had related to him some in- 
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teresting incidents of the siege of Silistria. 
They made the tears come to his eyes. 
The Egyptian battaUon, after having been 
ten days in Arab-Tabia, had been relieved. 
It had lost 250 men oat of 500. He had 
asked for ten crosses and twenty medals for 
the defenders of SiUstria. One of his officers 
had returned with inconceivable details. 
Arab-Tabia had no longer the form of a 
redoubt. The shot and obuses had so dis- 
figured it that there were no longer any 
angles, &c. It was a shapeless slope. The 
Russians were only twenty paces off from it. 
They asked often for tobacco, which was 
thrown to them. In his next letter, dated 
Varna, July 80, he declared that glory could 
hardly walk with politics. He appeared to 
regret that the Allies were about to fall into 
the trap laid by Austria, by occupying the 
Principalities, and preventing the Anglo- 
French army from attacking the Russians, 
by this, according to Klapka, their most 
vulnerable side. The result of the agree* 
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ment, that Austria should occupy the Priu- 
cipalities, was that the Russians, secure on 
this side, were able to turn their whole force 
upon the Crimea ! Never did Austria more 
essentially serve Russia : never did she more 
completely trick the Western Powers. And 
there was De St. Arnaud, with his army, 
waiting, according to his own avowal, "for 
Russia's answer." StUl, they could not 
remain tliere, their arms crossed, waiting 
for fevers, pestilence, and cholera. A de- 
cided step must be taken. He had had a 
blister upon his chest since the previous 
night. If the pains continued, he should 
be cupped. On the 17th July, he «Tote to 
his brother that he was still waiting. 
Affairs seemed to recede instead of pro- 
gressing. They were neither at war nor at 
peace : and time was passing, and winter 
would soon be upon them. But a great 
conference was to be held on the morrow, 
when they would see whether it was not 
..possible to do something. On the 19th, he 
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wrote again to inform his brother that the 
conference had been held. They had re- 
solved upon an audacious enterprise. Con- 
sidering their position, from a military and 
political point of view, and the means they 
had at their disposal, they would be accused 
of rashness : let it be so. .But was it pos- 
sible to admit that, before a retiring and 
defying enemy, two fine armies and two 
fine fleets should remain inactive, to be con- 
sumed by fever? He whispered into his 
brother's ear that about the 10th of August 
they would land in the Crimea. His health 
was better. On the 19th the Marshal had 
received the report of his reconnoitring 
party, which proved that the armies might 
land, "if the troops were vigorous, the 
measures well taken, and the resources 
sufficient.'* The regular siege of Sebastopol 
must be begun on the north of the town. 
Fort Constantine was the key to the town* 
But they must at once lay siege and give 
battle. What a splendid page in militaiy 
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history ! At the same time to immortaUse 
the Crimea by a siege, one, or perhaps 
several battles, and a naval combat ! for the 
Russian fleet would not allow itself to be 
burnt without coming out. Pourteen ships 
of the line offered resistance everywhere, 
and the Russian fleet was not without 
courage, if he might judge from the daring 
stroke of the Wladimir. If he had a calm 
sea, he would be master of Sebastopol and 
of the Crimea. He would conduct the war 
with an activity and an energy that would 
strike terror into the Russians. Lord 
Raglan was loyalty itself: the more one 
knew him, the higher one appreciated him. 
They were on the best terms in every 
respect, and he considered him as a friend. 
On the 4th of August, still writing from 
Varna, he described an iuterview he had 
just had with the Sultan in Therapia. The 
Sultan considered the project of the Allies 
the salvation of Turkey. For himself, he 
ideavoured to support everybody, although 
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his own soul was shattered. His vigour — 
his moral strength, still subdued^ however^ 
atrocious pains. The greatest enemy to his 
enterprise was the cholera. On the 9th of 
August, writing from Varna, he declared 
that he was in the midst of a vast sepulchre. 
His wife was performing the office of Sister 
of Charity in Therapia, which was the in- 
firmary of his army. Everybody around 
him was ill or d3ring : yet he — the witness 
of all these misfortunes, these miseries — he, 
broken down by pain, worn by work, re- 
sisted ; and it seemed as though he fortified 
himself with all his perishing health. Writing 
on the same day to his wife, he told her 
that Prince Napoleon was leaving Varna ill 
with the fever, and bade her ofier him his 
room — the place of the Emperor's sick 
cousin was in the house of the Marshal who 
commanded the army. 

On the following day the celebrated fire 
broke out at Varna. The Marshal's letter to 
bis wife, written on the morrow, expresses 
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the deepest despondency. For five hours he 
thought everything would be destroyed. 
The fire was gathering about the EngUsh, 
French, and Turkish powder magazines. In 
the midst of this his illness mastered him 
twice — and he went to lie down ; and twice 
he was roused to avoid the danger of being 
blown up. The entire ammunition of the 
armies — eight millions of cartouches— had 
been in danger of destruction. On the 23d 
of August M. St. Arnaud declared that be 
would have lost fewer soldiers in the Crimea 
than in lying idle at Varna. The day before 
a poor artillery officer had died in his ai-ms. 
He would be ofi" on the 2d of September. 
They were beating Agamemnon, and their 
siege would not last as long as tbat of Troy. 
He had passed the night drawing up ten 
sieges of Sebastopol, and proclamations to 
his soldiers. It is clear that the Marshal 
hoped to be in the town in the course of 
October. Yet, even in all the bustle of such 
a movement as that of the preparation for 
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embarking, he could write to his wife on 
the 25 th, congratulating her on her fSte- 
day, and telling her that he had sent her a 
present by La Mouette. To this present he 
would add some more sohd gift — from 
Sebastopol ! On the 28th, in a letter also 
to his wife, he hoped that his venerable 
master, the Duke of Isly, would inspire him 
from heaven before the enemy. On the 
29th he told his brother that he had been 
in pain, without intermission, for the last 
four days — but it did not stop him. On 
the following day, writing to his wife, the 
poor Marshal had but a sorry account to 
give of himself. He had had a bad night, 
in spite of an application of leeches. After 
breakfast an attack again stretched him 
upon his bed, and he had had a blister put 
on — his last resource. He hoped, however, 
that the prolonged thunder of artillery 
would have a beneficial effect on his nerves 
and chest. In spite of the sufferings he 
endured, he had faith in his star. If he 



triumphed, he would not remain long to 
enjoy his success. He would have done 
more than his task — and he would leave 
others to complete the business. His part 
in the world would be finished. They 
would live for one another in retirement 
and repose. His description of his physical 
torments, in a letter to his brother, on the 
2d of September, is most affecting ; he felt 
that the disease was conquering him — and 
this conviction appeared to give him tre- 
mendous energy for a glorious close. On 
the 5th he was on board the Ville de Paris, 
but the Enghsh were not ready ! On the 
10th and 11th he had just strength enough 
to write a few lines to his wife ; he had 
been in bed, suffering agonies, for five 
days. He was " gorged with quinine ; " he 
bad taken more than sixty grains in three 
days. He thought they would land on the 
13th or 14th. The 13th was his favourite 
day — it had always brought him luck, 
Eveiy thing would be finished by the 15th 
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of October. He wished to land at Katcha^ 
by force; but the English had declared 
this impossible. He had yielded^ and they 
would land at Old Fort. On the 16th he 
sent his wife a little " Russian flower/' 
picked under his tent at Old Fort. He now 
saw that he was right in wishing to land at 
Katcha; but he didn't wish to make the 
English feel too strongly that they were in 
the wrong. They had not been at war since 
1815. He was keeping a journal of the 
expedition that would be curious. On the 
17th St. Amaud wrote to his wife, teUing 
her that the English Vere not ready, and 
were making him lose precious time. Even 
from this scene of excitement he looked 
forward to repose. He and his wife would 
travel next spring in Italy, en hourgeoi%y 
with two servants. On the 17th he also 
wrote to his brother. In this letter he 
allowed that the English would do very 
well, and were excellently disposed. On the 
18th, in a letter to his wife, the Marshal 
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said that he had just written to Lord Rag- 
lan that he could wait no longer, and that 
he should issue his order to depart on the 
morrow at seven o'clock. Nothing would 
prevent him. Before four days he would 
be under the walls of Sebastopol, having 
beaten the Russians. The next letter is 
dated from the battle-field of Alma, Sept. 
21, 1854. It began thus : — " Victory, vic- 
tory ! my beloved Louise.*' If he had had 
cavalry, he could have captured ten thou- 
sand of the enemy. The Zouaves were the 
first soldiers in the world. The Prince had 
behaved well, and he had written to his 
father to this effect. His own health was 
mending a little. On the previous day he had 
been twelve hours on horseback. Canrobert 
was a brilliant general officer : he had been 
slightly wounded. On the 2 2d he wrote 
again to his wife, telling her that Heaven 
was with them : but that the English kept 
them back always. On the 24th the Miar- 
shal wrote his last letters home : one to his 
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wife, dated from the bivouac of Katcha; 
and one to his brother, from the bivouac of 
Belbek. In this last he exclaimed — " My 
health, my health!" It was beyond de- 
scription. On the 28 th, the Marquis de 
Puysegur wrote for the Marshal, who had 
resigned the command on the 26th, and 
was on his way to Therapia. On the 24th 
he had suffered from an attack of cholera. 
The Count declared that his father-in-law, 
the Marshal, was bearing up against his 
illness with his habitual energy, and that he 
would probably be in France by the 20th 
of October. He wished M. Fould to assure 
the Emperor that he had fought against his 
bad health till every particle of strength 
was gone. These points of the Count's 
letter were dictated by the dying Marshal. 
His amanuensis, however, added some notes 
of his own, in which he described the ex- 
haustion of the patient and the fears of the 
doctor, ^ Cabrol. , On the 9th of October, 
M. de Place, the Marshal's aide-de-camp. 
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wrote to M. de Eorcade from on board the 
BerthoUet, telling him that the heroic com- 
mander, who had first planted the colours 
of the allied armies upon Russian soil, was 
no more. 

De St. Amaud died on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
three days after his resignation of a com- 
mand which has won for his name a wreath 
of laurel that should be untouched by the 
malice of rival political sectarians; seeing 
how heroically the fine fellow held his 
brave head erect through the glorious 
fight at Alma — how, in the words of his 
Sovereign, " he forced death to wait for 
victory," 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW FRENCH OFFICERS ARE MADE. 

An English officer's education is expressed 
by so many pounds sterling. Lord Tup- 
pingham has been a very tiresome fellow, 
from the day when, to the horror of the 
Earl's servants, he could walk alone. He 
revelled in mischief of all kinds before Ite 
could write his name. You know the won- 
drous splutter upon paper which stands for 
his venerable name even now, in his thirty- 
second year. It was impossible to cram any 
serviceable knowledge into his head. But, 
then, of what use was knowledge to the 
head that bore aloft, along the broad pave- 
ment of Piccadilly, such a hat? Know- 
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ledge is the necessity of the head that wears 
no hat. Lord Tuppingham went to Eton 
and learned boating. He went to Cam*- 
bridge and learned smoking, and drinking, 
and the elements of gambling. He reached 
London, prepared to hold a command in 
the army, to patrol the Hay market, and 
mortgage his estates in St. James's Street. 
On more than one occasion, while the play 
ran high, he would composedly eat plover's 
eggs that had just cost him one hundred 
pounds each. Now, with the vices, and not 
the studies of Eton and Cambridge, he was 
" fit for nothing but the army." Brave he 
certainly was. He thrashed a drayman at 
college, and will be a ^prominent figure if 
his regiment go to the war. But, then, sap- 
pose he has his men the wrong way ; sup- 
pose that his cards and wine have been 
cultivated at the expense of his military 
duties ; suppose that he is put on the 
staff before he is able to understand one of 
the vitally important duties of a staff officer ? 

R 
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Lives are lost. The blood of lion-hearted 
men, and his own, flows in vain. Ofonehun- 
dred and sixteen staff officers sent originally 
with the British army to the CrunkZ 
hundred and nine were Lord Tuppinghams ! 
Still, how proud is my Lord Tuppingham ! 
He is an officer and a gentleman : England 
wishes him to be an officer and a soldier. 
Talk to him about reform in the army, 
and he grows eloquent — that is, as elo- 
quent as Lord Tuppingham can grow — 
on the love the British private has for the 
sway of British gentlemen ; British gentility 
meaning British guineas. It is pleasant to 
be led astray by the beardless representa- 
tive of a long line of earls — sweet to meet 
an unavailing death under the patronising 
eye of Lord Tuppingham ! Well, it was a 
Lord Tuppingham who could not manoeuvre 
his regiment out of the barrack-yard. Still 
the army must become very vulgar, indeed, 
if Tuppinghams cease to command it ; just 
as the House of Commons fails to perform 
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duties now that the property qualifica- 
n is abolished, or when the ballot-box 
ipears in electioneering committee -rooms. 
'^The manners and habits of Lord Tupping- 
ham are necessary to the proper organisa- 
tion of the British army. Would a regiment 
Aspect the mandates from an officers' 
mess-room to which no specially-provided 
wine-cellar was attached ? Champagne is 
inseparable from the proper maintenance of 
discipline. Listen to Lord Tuppingham on 
army reform after dinner, and you shall in- 
evitably hear little more than paraphrases of 
the above sentiments. Drilling, farriers' 
work, and all that kind of thing, are matters 
for the non-commissioned officers to study. 
Why, if an officer were compelled to be 
familiar with the work done by his men, he 
would want tens at the very least when he 
went to Houbigant's, instead of the seven- 
and - a - halfs that now cover his jewelled 
fingers. Still, we are inclined to have a part- 
ing word with his lordship, inviting him 
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across the Channel that we may gossip the 
more quietly. 

Many readers whose eyes fall upon these 
pages will follow us eagerly to the Boulogne 
camp — to the Champ de Mars — to the 
Boulevards lined with French troops — - 
bearing still in mind many grateful remem- 
brances of courtesies shown by French offi-^ 
cers, most of whom are not down in the 
dictionary of Lord Tuppingham as gentle- 
men. Their whiskers did not push their 
feeble way beyond Piccadilly collars. They 
drank champagne as youths when their 
sister was married and when their father was 
decorated. Their youth was a time of hard 
work, and of work much of which will 
shock Lord Tuppingham. Imagine his 
lordship fashioning his own clothes — 
making, with those hands, his innocent 
bed ! Still, my lord, there is not an officer 
in the French army who has not performed 
these offices. And shall any man say that 
the gentlemen who command the Imperial 
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^H armies, from tlie sous-lieutenaiit to the mar- 
shal, are not the equals in sentiment, in 
manners, in acquirements, of the dandies 
who pvrcbase the right to wear splendid 
regimentals in England P You will tind a 
lieutenant and a sergeant arm-in-arm on 
the heights of Boulogne, or drinking Lyons 
beer together at the Grande Halte, or 
arguing warmly over a game of dominoes. 
On the march you will see them chatting 
together. A French officer has a polite 
word for every inquirer. I see hundreds of 
English ladies ready to echo these words, 
and to add many more to them, in grateful 
memory of those visits to the camp of 

PAmbleteuse, where officers were always 
ready to do the honours of their mud huts 
to the " blonde misses " of Albion. And 
then, on summer evenings, how many plea- 
*8ant stories were poured, by dashing lieu- 
tenants, under those dreadful hats worn by 
young, and, alas ! by the old, ladies of 
England ? When the fete was given to 
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celebrate the fall of Sebaatopol, how many 
Gtallic arms encircled British n'aists at the 
open-air ball ? Were the manners of the 
cavaliers in any way course ? I appeal to 
thousand3 of English ladies. Might not 
the affability of the officers who did the 
honours of the Boulogne camp to all comers 
-who gave ladies convenient places for the 
Sunday mass, and shelter when it rained — 
be contrasted with the spirit which dictated 
the famous " the Tenth don't dance " to the 
juvenile commanders of England? But, 
then, French lieutenants and English lieu- 
tenants live under very different auspices. 
The Frenchman knows his business from 
the beginning, and belongs to a regiment in 
which recruits appear yearly, and from 
which the drilled soldiers secede to their 
homes. There is not an order which he 
gives, that he could not perform more satis- 
factorily than the man to whom he gives it. 
But, then, this is his sole claim to his posi- 
tion. He is not the son of an earl. His father 
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^H% a Lyons grocer ; Ms mother was a pretty 
■milliner. Do you think that he shirks the 
subject when ancestral claims turn up in 

I the conversation of his hrother - officers ? 
©0 you think he hides the paternal olive- 
jars and stows away the maternal needles ? 
^o, my Lord Tuppingham ; his pride is not 
yours. He would proudly parade the Boule- 
vards, with the grocer on one arm and the 
milliner on the other. I am not the pane- 
gyrist of his morals — that is, of his relations 
»ijgenerally with his countrywomen — but he 
iaever tries to force his way into actresses' 
dressing-rooms ; he never turns up in a 
drunken row ; he never plays foul practical 
jokes ; he can always remember. He is 
really and truly a man with a profession, 
and who has passed severe examinations. 
Directly you see his lieutenant's epaulette, 
you know that he is a man of education — 
that he has beaten other men who competed 
with him for his rank. Possibly he was 
educated at the expense of the nation. 
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because he arrived at the threshold of St. 
Cyr with a sound stock of knowledge. It 
is men Uke this young lieutenant who have 
made France the first military power upon 
the earth. Colonel Sir Charles Shaw has 
fairly described the way by which a French 
boy reaches the army with a lieutenant's 
epaulette upon his shoulder, and I shall 
quote his description, as bearing out the 
contrast I have drawn : — 

" If France is great as a military nation, 
she owes her greatness to the fact that mih- 
tary rank is open to all the young men of 
France, from the son of the cobbler to that 
of the duke ; but neither the' son of the 
duke nor of the cobbler can attain any miU-> 
tary rank except after competitive examina- 
tion. And so admirably is the working of 
this system arranged, that at the very time 
the Minister of War gives the appointment, 
he is not even aware of the name of the per- 
son on whom he confers the rank. It must 
be borne in mind that a young Frenchman^ 
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^BIb competing for the rank of ofRcer, is not 
obliged to attend a Government School or 
Lycee ; that he may be educated in Iiis 
^^ father's house, or anywhere : but, on giving 
^WIB his name for application to be admitted to 
^Vthe School of St. Cyr, he must be prepared to 
undergo a rigid examination by the Govern- 
ment Commissioners of Examination in those 
sciences, the knowledge of which is supposed 
necessary by Government to fit a young man 
to enter as a student in the Military School 

»of St. Cyr. With us, entrance to Woolwich 
tor Sandhurst is effected by favour — by 
cash, and through certain influences ; but in 
Trance the rule of competitive examination 
is rigid, and cannot be swerved from, even 
^b if the candidate be Mr. Layard's famed 
^P Jjord Eustace Cecil. 

" The admission to the Military School 
of St, Cyr is obtained by the competitive 
examination of all classes of the people; 
but none can be admitted before the age of 
sixteen, or after twenty. There are many 
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Grovernment Schools, or Lycees, where, as 
half the expenses nre paid by Government, 

the fees are moderate ; consequently the 
schools are crowded with boys, who cannot 
enter before twelve, and cannot remain 
after eighteen, but generally leave at seven- 
teen. These Lycees have a principal or 
proviseur, appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, to whom the progress 
of each student is reported by each par- 
ticular professor, every week, and this pro- 
gress is entered by the proviseur in his 
register-book, a copy of which is sent each 
quarter to the parents of the boys. I have 
examined the system of the Lycee at St. 
Omer, and it is worthy of all praise. In 
the senior classes, the higher branches of 
all the sciences are taught theoretically and 
practically, as the professors have the right 
to take their pupils to the different manu- 
factories and public works of the depart- 
ment : thus they can see cotton and wool 
factories, the manufacture of sugar from 
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^B|ieet-root, breweries and distilleries, and the 
construction of boildings, bridges, roads, 
&c. Most of the students at the Lycees 
become candidates for St. Cyr ; but, since 

■ Jlay 1854, such candidates must, with 
their application, forward their diploma as 
Bachelor of Arts, or a certificate that, from 
their knowledge, they are entitled to be 
B.A. I shall attempt to give details. An 
applicant for admission to St. Cyr must 
notify his wish on or before the lat day of 
May, to the prefect of his department, 
stating he is ready to be examined in the 
required branches of knowledge. This ap- 
plication is not signed with his own name, 
bat by a distinctive mark, or alphabetical 

■ letter. These applications are forwarded 
by the prefect to the Minister of War, who 
returns them to the prefect, with an order 
to assemble a Board of Examiners in the 
chief town of the department. This Board 
generally consists of some superior military 
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officers, and the proviseurs of the neigh- 
bouring Lycees. By an advertisement the 
prefect orders the candidates to appear 
before the Board on a certain day, who, 
having arranged in little parcels the diffe- 
rent subjects of which a knowledge is re- 
quired, with a problem attached to each, 
puts them into a box, and each candidate 
pulls out a parcel by lot. All the can- 
didates are then provided with pen, paper, 
and ink ; are told to reappear in two hours 
with a solution of the problem; and that 
they may not receive assistance of any sort, 
they are separated, and prevented from 
having communication with any one. Their 
answers to the problems are signed with 
their distinctive marks or alphabetical 
letters, and these solved problems are for- 
warded by the Board to the Minister of 
War, who thus knows the number of appli- 
cants for admission to St. Cyr. This has 
been a preparatory examination, and being 
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rather severe, of course many of the can- 
didates not having been able to answer, 
have been sent back to their studies. 

" France, for examination of military can- 
didates, is divided into four districts, having 
in each a town assigned for candidates to 
assemble at. There are eight Government 
examiners, two to each town; but each 
year these towns are changed, consequently 
local influences are prevented. These ex- 
aminers are generally members of the 
Academy of Sciences, or gentlemen who 
are, or have been, principals or proviseurs 
of universities. The candidates, on arrival, 
appear before the two examiners, and are 
divided into two parties, each party being 
obliged to draw by lot a branch of know- 
ledge with an enclosed problem to solve, or 
a passage in some modern languages to 
translate into French, or vice versa. They 
are ordered to return in two hours with 
their papers, signed by distinctive marks. 
The parties now change examiners, and the 
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same process is gone through, the examina-r 
tion thus lasting four hours. These two 
examiners have no consultation with each 
other, but arrange their lists according to 
the agreed numbers representing sciences, 
and they forward the lists thus prepared to 
the General Board of Examiners at Paris, 
consisting of the most learned and scientific 
men, civil and military. This General 
Board apply to the Minister of War to 
know how many vacancies there are at the 
Military School of St. Cyr. For illustra- 
tion, I shall suppose there are one hundred 
vacancies. The General Board of Paris 
then examine the lists sent from the four 
towns, and from these they select those 
distinctive marks which have the one hun- 
dred highest numbers, and arrange them 
according to their value; this list is for- 
warded to the Minister of War, who, upon 
its receipt, publishes in the Moniteur an 
order for all the candidates whose dis- 
tinctive marks are pubUshed to appear for 
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admittance at St. Cjr. This order, select- 
iug tbe one hundred or other number of 
vacancies, is also an order to the unsuc- 
cessful candidates to return to their studies 
tilJ the lat of May of the ensuing year. 
On the candidates appearing at St. Cyr, a 
list of their names, according to their abi- 
lities (shown by number), is forwarded to 
the Minister of War, who registers them 
in the War Office, and for the first time 
is aware of who the young men are. The 
outfit for St. Cyr costs about 25/. or 30/,, 
and the annual payment is 40/. The ge- 
neral coiu'se is for two years, cannot exceed 
three, and in war, may be one year. But 
here, as at La Pleche, are many exceptions 
to the payment of the outfit and annual 
payment. If the cadet is an orphan, or the 
son of a distinguished but poor officer, the 
Government may pay the whole, the half, 
or the third of outfit and board ; or, if a 
very poor boy has a very high number, and 
is thus proved to be of great talent, and 
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his parents send in a declaration to the 
Minister of War, that they are totally un^ 
able to support their son at St. Cyr ; the 
Minister orders the prefect of their depart- 
ment to assemble five members of the mu- 
nicipality, to make inquiries; and if the 
representations of the parents are found to 
be correct; this youth studies at St. Cyr 
at the expense of the nation. It is thus 
seen that students admitted to St. Cyr are 
obliged to be well versed in general know- 
ledge, and steps are taken in the school 
that they do not forget what they have 
learnt ; but the special military education 
now begins. The cadets on entering, must 
state to what particular arm of the service 
they wish to enter, as all naval officers as 
well as army, must be educated at St. Cyr. 
For the cavalry, there was a school at 
Saumur, but now there is a riding-school 
attached to St. Cyr. The cadets are or- 
ganised as regiments of the line, distin- 
guished by a pecuUar collar and light blue 
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^■trowsers instead of scarlet. By doiDg the 
duties of privates, corporals, sergeants, and 
sergeaut-tuajors, they become thoroughly 

I grounded in the details and interior eco- 
nomy of a regiment. They make their 
own beds, clean theii" own shoes, clothes, 
and accoutrements. Their examination and 
progress in their studies is the same as 
followed in the Lycecs, and thus they are 
taught the different sorts of fortification, 
practical geometry, natural philosophy, che- 

Bjnistry, mechanics, civil and military draw- 
ing, land - surveying, modern languages, 
geography, and history ])rincipa]ly apper- 
taining to war. They are instructed in the 
different movements of a gun-lock and 
manufacture of fire-arms, the power and 
uses of gonpowder, fencing with small 
and broad sword, bayonet exercise, and 
every sort of gymnastics. Those cadets 
who consider themselves fitted for officers 
now give in their names for competitive 
examination ; and I have heard all of those 
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who have passed confess that the examina* 
tion is just and impartial. 

" The Board of Examiners is composed of 
three members of the Academy of Science, 
elected by the Academy, two Generals of 
Artillery and two of Engineers, one General 
officer of the Staff Corps, the Director and 
Sub-director of Powder and Saltpetre, the 
Inspector-general of Marine Artillery, a su- 
perior naval officer, the Inspector- general 
of Naval Architecture, the Chief Hydro- 
grapher, two Inspectors-general of Public 
Works, the Inspector -general of Mines, 
and four Professors of St. Cyr. The 
questions in the different sciences are 
answered in writing by the cadets, who 
are separated and prevented from having 
any assistance; and after they have given 
in their answers they may be subjected 
to oral examination. Their perfection is 
decided by the numbers attached to the 
value of each science. The first thirty 
of these cadets holding the highest num- 
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bers, have the right to claim to become 
students in the Polytechnic School ;. which 
opens up to them the great civil and mili- 
tary prizes of the nation. They, with the 
rank of oflScers, must remain there two 
years, to be instructed in the theory and 
practice, in the deepest and most scientific 
parts, of civil and military sciences. Others, 
the holders of certain high numbers, choose 
to be admitted students at the Etat Major 
or Staff School. Here they must remain 
for two years, and are instructed in topo- 
graphy, taking up of military positions, 
mihtary sketching and drawing, and plan^ 
ning of roads, land-surveying, geology, 
natural history and natural philosophy, 
and foreign languages. The examination 
before leaving the school is most rigid, 
and when the staff officer passes he is 
sent to serve two years with artillery, two 
with cavalry, and two with infantry. Thus 
six years are passed, and then he is sent to 
a division of the army by the Minister of 
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War, no private influence of a general 
officer or his family connexions being al- 
lowed to interfere with the public service. 
K the cadets choose the Artillery or En- 
gineers, they, with the rank of officers, 
must devote two years to the School of 
'Application* before they join their re- 
giments. Here they study the theory and 
practice of gunnery, all sorts of fire-arms, 
and are employed in the laboratory of the 
Arsenal, becoming acquainted with the 
different powers and uses of gunpowder. 
The cavalry officers, before joining their 
regiments, must be at the cavalry school; 
and here they clean their own horses, and 
are instructed in veterinary knowledge and 
farriery. 

" Such is a brief outline of the difficulty 
of being admitted to the Military School 
of St. Cjrr, the studies there, and how the 
cadets are appointed to the different 
branches of the French army. But com- 
petition is open for military rank, to those 
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who have not been at St. Cyr, by the 
candidates sending in their names to be 
examined by a Government Board of Ex- 
aminers. K three vacancies occur in a 
Trench regiment, the non-commissioned 
officers consider they have a right tbat one 
of these be conferred on one of their body, 
the other from St. Cyr, and the third Is 
conferred by the Emperor, who generally 
chooses a cadet of St. Cyr. Any private 
or non-commissioned officer in the French 
army, after serving one campaign or one 
year, has a right to give in his name to 
compete to be an officer in the Staff Corps, 
Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, or Cavalry ; 
but he must be prepared to show he has 
knowledge equal to those who passed out 
of St. Cyr by competition ; and this pri- 
vilege is allowed to him till he is twenty- 
five yeai's old. Officers appointed to Staff 
Corps, to Artillery, or Cavalry, receive horses 
from Government ; and if a non-commis- 
sioned officer or private gains the rank of 
officer, lie receives 25/. as an outfit, In 
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the French service, officers must be pro- 
fessional men ; but a French officer's life 
is that of continuous drill, owing to the 
peculiar organisation of the army, which 
is the cause of British officers remarking 
that a French regiment, in its movements, 
has not that martinet steadiness and silence 
of the British army. From the annual 
conscription, each year, a French regiment 
loses a part of its best soldiers and men — 
those who, after seven years' service, are 
entitled to their discharge — and their places 
are filled up by the young conscripts or 
recruits. When the Minister of War's new 
order in Britain comes into play, for men 
of one, two, three, and ten years' service 
being entitled to their discharges, then the 
confusion and difficulties of such a system 
will be seen. It is the superior education of 
the French officers which has, under these 
circumstances, held the army together." 

Sir Charles Shaw's summary of the sys- 
tem on which French officers are made, is 
jcJear, and fair. There is also, it should 
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be observed, the Military School of La 
Fleche. Here pupils are received when 
they are eleven years old ; and are masters 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. At 
La Heche the future officers of the French 
army learn all the rudiments of a polite 
education, including Greek and Latin. 
The sons of farmers, the orphans of trades- 
men who can dispose of 25/. or 30/. per 
annum, may here dream composedly on the , 
chances of one day grasping the marshal's 
baton. Young De Montmorency has only 
the chances of young Bourgeois; and a 
view of the French army, taken any time 
during the present century, assures the 
latter that he will be fairly dealt with. In 
1831, the brave Marshal who led at the 
Alma was but an obscure sub-lieutenant in 
the 64th Regiment of the line. Com- 
mandant Mini^, now chef du tir at Vin- 
cennes, served in the ranks : so have the 
lion-slayer Gerard, and a thousand other 
heroes of the French army ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 



T^E FRENCH SOLDIER. 



The merest newspaper reader is now con- 
vinced that the French are a military nation. 
The conquest of Algeria, the battle of the 
Alma, the fight before the Malakhoff, the 
Italian campaign, have been convincing 
arguments estabUshing this fact. It is no 
longer necessary to turn back the pages of 
modern history, even to the 2d December, 
1805. The lively fellows whom we have 
been accustomed to see in the long avenue 
of the Luxembourg Gardens, playing prac- 
tical jokes with swords and knapsacks, have 
as gaily bivouacked through a Crimean 
winter, as nimbly scrambled to a cannon's 
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^H mouth. Many cheerful fellows who gave 
ua a hght from their pipe, who had kind 
wprda and queer presents for the wonderful 
varieties of Paris babyhood to be found at 
any time in the above-mentioned gardens, 
who stalked proudly along the Boulevards 

■ in 1854 to the Strasbourg Railway Sta- 
tion, have since grown to the proportions of 
heroes. They enjoy the sympathy of their 
fellow-countrymen at home : they are the 
objects of all kinds of graceful charities. 
Wondroualj patterned cuffs and comforters 
have been worked, even by Legitimists' 
fingers, we are inclined to believe, for their 
comfort ; lady-secretaries have been busy for 

Pthem ; even princesses have picked Unen for 
their wounds. Assuredly at the present time, 
therefore, military men and military ideas 
are popular in France — even as popular as 
Baron Joachim Ambert, the Colonel of the 
2d Regiment of Dragoons, could wish them. 
The Colonel sent forth a book on the 
soldier, ixom the Comploir dee Imprimeurs 
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JJniSy of the Quai Malaquais, Paris, in which 
he endeavours to prove that all the strength 
of the world, and all, or nearly all that is 
good in it, belongs to the army. Civilians 
reading the portly volume in which this 
lesson is taught, if they be convinced, must 
feel inclined to go arid hide themselves in 
the darkest available corner. All that is 
not in uniform is poor, and mean, and 
weak. The military profession deserves 
the esteem of mankind before science, art, 
and literature. The sword is the only safe 
instrument for government. After absurd 
eJSForts to set matters right by reason, by 
mutual concessions, &c. &c., nations have 
always been compelled to turn, with sup- 
plicating words, to seek the good services of 
the sword. At the present moment, less 
than at any other, can the critic coldly 
weigh the logic of an enthusiast, whose 
idol is courage — whose arm is that by 
which we cut through the barbarism of 
Eastern Europe. The tide of popular 
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favour is with the Colonel and his theory. 
Gratitude towards the heroes of the Mala- 
khoff will make many of us echo even 
his wildest bursts. For ourselves, we are 
content to note down some of his opinions 
and experiences, taking them as fairly indi- 
cating the feeling and the training of the 
officers in the French army. In his dedi- 
cation of his work to the Emperor, he offers 
it as a pretty faithful echo of the sentiments 
pervading his companions -in -arms. He 
advances boldly to claim for these com- 
panions the lion's share of glory in every 
action in life. He holds that the only solid 
earth is the parade-ground. He believes 
that every revolution may be stopped if, at 
the first symptoms^ of revolt, a soldier is 
called in. Barras knew this on the 13th 
Vendemiaire. It has been since forgotten 
twice, and two crowns have been lost in 
consequence. He looks back with horror 
to the time (the reign of Louis Philippe is 
evidently alluded to) when the countrymen 
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of Charlemagne, of Philip Augustus, of St. 
Louis, of Henry IV., and of Napoleon, 
forgot their natural instincts, crushed their 
aspirations, put aside their glorious past, 
deserted their missions, to throw themselves 
blindly " within the narrow circles of Eng- 
lish ideas and American forms.*' All this 
was folly ; for a modern standing army is 
a great social, political, and philosophical 
institution — the indispensable auxiliary of 
civilisation. Yet people had been slow to 
understand this ; and statesmen had re- 
garded the army as merely a shield to 
guard the frontiers. Nevertheless, military 
institutions were an admirable mixture of 
paternal kindness with manly justice. They 
improved a man's moral nature as well as 
his physical proportions. They warmed 
his heart, enlarged his understanding, and 
purified his ideas. Had not every nation 
seen order succeed disorder, when the su- 
preme power passed to strong arms — to 
hands accustomed to grasp a sword ? There 
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Hpbs only one voice strong enough to drown 

that of the dubs — it was that of the cannon. 
Only one tribune was high enough to com- 
mand that of clubs — it was the saddle of a 
horseman. 

What Chateaubriand had said of 1703 
might be again repeated — " The honour of 
France had taken refuge under the standards 
of her army." In his exhortations to his 
dragoons — descendants of the dragoons of 
Conde — the Colone! developes his notions on 
the military chai'acter, iu words of fire. He 
sees nothing beyond the ranks of the army. 
Nor will he allow that generals are only fit to 
fight — they are usually also statesmen and 
diplomatists of the highest order. If the 
army was enkindled to enthusiasm at the 
sight of Napoleon, it was because he was to 
them the living personification of their 
country. He was as great as the age of 
Louis XIV., austere as the Convention, and 
brilliant as the lightnings of a battle-field. 
^Jf.the people rose iu 1830, it was because 
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they saw behind the soiled standard of Aus- 
terlitz, Napoleon smiling upon the children 
of his old grenadiers, and pointing out a 
new road to them ; not a road leading to 
civil strife, but to a great and good war, 
with its vast battle-fields. Then, had not 
General Lemarque said that war gave such 
strong roots to a dynasty that it was some- 
times well to wish for it ? Neither mo- 
narchs nor nations had understood the first 
Empire. Kings, to overthrow Napoleon, 
called to their aid democratic passions which 
God alone could govern. The coalition 
mistook odious vengeance for justice, and 
failed to perceive that this figure in bronze, 
in his fall, was destroying all crowns and 
thrones. Skilful workmen had put the 
thing together^ but still the marks re- 
mained ; and from time to time a crumbling 
throne warned the kings of Europe that the 
image of a soldat parvenu could not be wil- 
fully insulted. Liberty in the camp had 
taken the name of glory, because antique 
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liberty was destined to purify the stains of 
public places with the fire of war ; but if 
the terms had changed, sentiments had 
remained unaltered, and the soldier was 
always the equal of the Emperor — he could 
always become a marshal. Turning, for a 
moment, from the Coloners enthusiastic 
view of his vocation, we may note the stress 
laid upon this point, and see how this 
equality has affected the French army. In 
another part of his book, the Colonel re- 
minds us that in France the army consists 
of poor men bent upon carving their way to 
distinction with their swords — not with 
their steel pens, tracing so many figures 
upon a banker's form. Even the Emperor, 
who has some reputation as an engineer, 
did not take the military rank which 
he conferred upon Pelissier. By the law 
of France, no soldier can be created a 
Marshal of the Empire who has not held 
the supreme command of an army. To 
break through this military law would be a 
dangerous experiment ; it is one which 
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the Emperor will never try, although he 
has commanded in chief, and although 
Prince Albert can air his marshal's uni* 
form near the lieutenant-general's coat and 
epaulettes. 

As we have said. Colonel Ambert places 
the soldier in the van of all progress.* He 
sees in Napoleon's generals, not simply the 
brave and wise governors of armies, but 
also sound legislators, diplomatists, and 
ministers, ready, at a given signal, to lay 
down the sword upon the book of the laws. 
To the army Napoleon was the living figure of 
Liberty, for he represented France regene- 
rated — martial France, France invincible, 
young and chivalrous France ! The cry of 
" Vive VEmpereur V of the French soldiers 
was really and truly a more popular cry 
than the " Vive la Liberie! " of the Ger- 
man regiments. The enthusiasm which 
shone from the depths of the German 
columns, was but a flickering light struck 
by volunteers fresh from the universities. 
In order to be certain of reaching the banks 
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of the Seine, the imprudent enemies of the 
Empire had borrowed the magical accents 
of popular revolutions ; but the grenadiers 
of the Imperial Guard, with the sublime 
instincts of village children, were not 
dazzled. Their fidehty to Napoleon and 
to the colours of the Empire was always 
fidelity to the country under her misfor- 
tunes. The soldiers of France had since 
added to the debt of gratitude due to them 
from the country by putting down a Red 
Rcpubhc and Sociahsm-^" the shameful off- 
spring of modem times, wherein cowardice 
and stupidity contended with ferocity." 
The military glory of France was written 
everywhere in her capital, ffora the Arc de 
Triomphe of the Grande Armee.to the square 
whence, from a monument of vanquished 
artillery, the Great Captain, his sword at 
his side, "watched the century roll by." 
Michael Angelo's figure of Thought was in 
the cuirass and helmet of a warrior. It was 
in the heart of man to feel that Thought 
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needed the support of Strength. The monk 
who took care of pilgrims was one day com- 
pelled to buckle on the sword to defend 
them. Thus the soldier has always been 
held in honour. 

When he approaches the description of 
the modern French soldier, the Colonel dips 
his pen in liquid fire. He sees the soldier's 
glory in the " uninteDigent bayonet." The 
noblest figure of modem society is the 
countryman turned by law into a foot sol- 
dier. Poor himself, he protects wealth; 
ignorant, he shields science ; at a given sig- 
nal he crosses the seas, and dies, silent and 
resigned, without knowing even the causes 
of the war. Under the shadow of his " un- 
intelligent bayonet" some enrich them- 
selves, while others raise monuments of 
thought; the age grows great, humanity 
advances. The soldier is the completest, 
noblest, purest expression of Christian civil- 
ization, for he practises the Christian virtue 
of self-sacrifice. For his neighbour, he 
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abandons hia family, his house and field, 
and the tomb of his fathers. He leaves his 
mother in misery, to mount guard before the 
public treasury. He was timid, but the law 
has made him bold : he loved silence, but 
the law has thrown him into a continual 
tumult : he had a betrothed, but the law 
has separated them : he gives his days 
and nights, his past and present, his 
body and mind, his good, his liberty 
and life, to society — society, sleeping in 
peace, because he watches ; to society, that 
grows rich because he renounces wealth ; 
to society, that lives because he dies. 

This tolerably enthusiastic description 
of the military vocation, written by a 
Colonel of one of the most remarkable regi- 
ments of the French army, may convey to 
English readers a faint idea of the self- 
esteem, and the high sense of an important 
mission, which animate the ranks of our 
aUies. The " unintelligent bayonet," set 
up as the supreme instrument, will horrify 
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Mr. Bright ; and there are few men whom 
it will please ; but we offer it to English 
readers as a figm-e very remarkable in 
many respects just now. 

Having premised that the countrymen of 
France furnish the best soldiers of the 
French army (because they are robust, con- ' 
tented with little, and able to suffer in 
silence), the Colonel proceeds to draw a 
highly-coloured picture of those wonderful 
soldiers of the African campaigns, from 
whose ranks the Zouaves of Sebastopol 
were drawn. We are told it is neces- 
sary to have seen these soldiers on their 
terrible African marches, amid precipices, 
sand, and snow, to understand the great- 
ness of the French rustic. If you were to 
lift, for a moment, the knapsack, musket, 
the parcels of cartridges, the food for 
several days, and the camping utensils, 
you would be astonished to hear that a 
single man could carry all these things. 
Well, it is with this load at his back that 
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the French soldier goes into action; and, as 
we know, he loses no time on the way. 
His feet are covered -with blood ; he is 
hungry and thirsty ; he is dying with cold 
and heat : but he still marches, calm and 
resigned. He stoops now and then to 
gather twigs, with which he will light hia 
bivouac fire at night. Loaded, bleeding, 
famished, wounded, these brave fellows will 
still go forward, and find courage — not to 
fight, this is nothing — but to sing and 
laugh. When it rains, they say " It is 
Mahomet's week;" when it is fine, "It is 
Jesus Christ's week." They descend ver- 
tical torrents ; they climb rocks like walls ; 
they traverse sad wastes, regions of sharp 
rocks, enormous mountains ; and nothing 
interrupts the monotony of their march — 
not even the httle cork-trees and stunted 
oaks which consoled the soldier's eye in 
Portugal. At night, no sleeping-place — 
as in the campaigns of Europe. In place of 
the hot stove and good-natured host of 
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Grermany, they have the earth, cold and 
damp ; and they may be awoke firom their 
sleep by the shrill cry of the jackals who 
are prowling near the sentinels. On the 
horizon is the sinister fire of the Arab, who 
follows the column step by step. But there 
is nothing finer than the returning of a co- 
lumn from a long expedition in the interior 
of Africa. The soldiers are not, as during 
the Empire, battalions pressed into masses, 
splendidly equipped, and briDiantly armed. 
In Africa everything is threadbare — stained. 
The clothes have neither shape nor colour ; 
the faces are lean and sunburnt ; the Euro- 
pean type has almost disappeared under an 
Oriental physiognomy. The soldier's right 
hand grasps the long stick with which the 
pilgrims of the middle age returned from 
the Holy Land. This man, who is return- 
ing from a distant expedition, is no longer 
merely a grenadier, — he is the French 
countryman, who, in the name of France, 
has marked with his foot the wild land 
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Hptaquered to agriculture, and for the spread 
of civilisation. Russia can show us her 
rapid squadrons and her colossal armies — 
England her fine Horse Guards — Prussia 
and Austria their nimble infantry. All this 
is worth attention. The clothes are well 
cut ; the horses are well groomed ; cannons, 
sabres, and musiiets are dazzling. But how 
far before these stands the French soldier ! a 
rustic in strength, a knight in his heart, a 
poet in mind. lie is not a machine of war ; 
he is a man with fire burning in his breast, 
and who prefers a bit of red ribbon before 
all the riches of the town of Algiers. 

This is true, in a great measure, of the 

impetuous troops who turned the flank at 

Alma, and stormed the Malakhoff" at Sebas- 

topol. Those who have seen a French sol- 

^u^er entering a town after a long march, 

^H^tting with his officer, or humming a 

^^avourite air, not caring for the mud in 

which he is embedded up to his knees ; or 

who have watched him at the monotonous 
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road-work of a camp, or briskly walking on 
guard in a biting winter — r have inevitably 
remarked in him that wonderful elasticity 
of spirits which is superior to the hardships 
and dangers of military life. De St. Arnaud 
said that English soldiers massed them- 
selves like a wall, and moved like a gigantic 
machine that could be stopped by the turn 
of a handle, as a locomotive is stopped. 
Now, a charge of French soldiers may be 
fairly likened to the rush of the " arrowy 
Rhone:'* it is as noisy, lively, but irre- 
sistible. The Colonel seems to see that this 
diflference lies mainly in the organisation of 
the French army. Marvellous are its equa- 
lity and its chivalry. Within its ranks 
Grenadiers of the Guard have presented 
arms to the decorated drummer! 

Colonel Ambert argues with the air of a 
man who is a&aid of his logical positions. 
He appears to grasp at everything, in the 
hope that, although much will be snatched 
back, much wiU remain his. He supports 
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^Hontroversies with an Abb^ about the reli- 
gious elevation of the soldier ; and with a 
friend in Paris on the productiveness of the 
military profession. All kinds of authorities 
are quoted, from Jean Paul to M^ry. And 
the quotation from the former, in which a 
nation at war is compared with a bird in its 
moulting season, is effective. Nor is the 
Colonel daunted when he approaches that 
semi-military figure, the gendarme. He 
knows very well that the gendarme is gene- 
rally disliked by the people ; but then he 
sees him only at the village fire ; swimming 
after a drowning rustic ; or speaking words 
of comfort to a condemned criminal. In a 

._ revolution the gendarme is the first victim, 

P according to the Colonel, because he repre- 
sents the order which the insurgents wish 
to destroy. In replying to the Abb6, the 
Colonel proceeds with the air of a tri- 
umphant assailant — for do we not owe 
even political economy, that science the 
object of which is to better the condition 
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of nations, to soldiers ? In the olden time 
Xenophon wrote a book, and the only book, 
on political economy; in modern times, 
Marshal de Vauban was the first to occupy 
himself with the condition of the people. 
There is not a philanthropic idea, a thought 
of reform, according to the Colonel, nor an 
amelioration in the material or moral world, 
the germ of which is not found in Vauban's 
writings. 

These original views of the progress of 
the world make a curious study — ^exhibit- 
ing an educated and a thoughtful man so 
possessed with one idea, that he shapes 
matters, reaDy and truly foreign to it, to 
subserve it. He is even ready to prove the 
productiveness of the soldier; and he is 
ingenious in his way of putting the question. 
We are reminded that the smallest fountain 
gives more water in an hour than all the 
fire-engines of France, which are usually 
still, and do not quench the thirst of the 
people. But when a fire happens, this un- 
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^^mroductive machlDe saves the Bank of France 
and the Palace of the Tuileries — the wealth 
and authority of the coimtry ! The musket 
of the soldier is a leas productive machinOj 
certainly, than the poorest sportsman's gun. 
There is not, in all the army, a musket that 
has killed a partridge — that has produced 
a, salmi. It cost much to keep this musket 
in order ; but on the 2d of December this 
unproductive machine saved more than 
the Bank of France and the Tuileries — it 

• saved all the banks and palaces of Europe. 
.This unproductive machine then saved the 
arts, sciences, the churches of the West — 
the life of man, the honour of woman ! 
Iron, wrought into scissors, produces a coat 
in the hands of a tailor; it is, therefore, 
productive. The iron which composes the 
lightning conductor, that saves buildings 
from destruction, is unproductive. Linen 
cut up into serviettes is productive, since it 
serves the wants of a family ; but the fabric on 
^^ which Raphael and Murillo have traced the 
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image of the Holy Virgin is unproductive. 
Bronze wrought into cannon^ statues, and 
beDs, is unproductive ; but bronze wrought 
into shovel and tongs is productive. Prom 
this position our eloquent advocate for the 
claims of the army advances, of course 
easily, to that where he may exhibit the 
bronze statue producing great actions by 
inspiring spectators with noble ideas ; where 
security is produced by the lightning-rod, 
and the lock and key ; where the army is 
shown producing public security and national 
honour — giving, at the same time, work to 
thousands of people. From this point the 
Colonel turns to consider the duties and 
the position of the General. He has long 
chapters on the Sisters of Charity, and on 
the Cross and the Sword, in which he shows 
elevated views, and a tender, loyal heart. 
But it is where he describes the army, to 
which his family have furnished a distin- 
guished general, that we wish to follow him. 
He appears to grow melancholy as he enters 
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upon the duties of the General— doubtless, 
in memory of the stern soldier of the 
Empire, who died, leaving behind him but 
his sword. He caDs the attention, how- 
ever, of his countrymen to the glories 
chiselled upon the Arc do Triomphe ; bids 
them note how many worthy names thereon 
inscribed have been forgotten, because their 
owners made history instead of writing it. 
From the General, the Colonel passes to the 
Flag. And here his soldier's blood warms 
to the colours. What are the colours of a 
regiment ? If you have no belief in your 
heart ; if your soul be dumb ; if your mind 
have rejected faith — you will never under- 
stand them. The colours are the village 
bells. They shelter the regiment. Men 
live and die under their shade. Within 
their glorious folds are wrapped the honour 
of their corps — the honour of France. They 
bear aloft the luminous point where all eyes 
meet. They recall family and country 
when both are far away — they are the relics 
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of the regiments. To abandon these coloilrs 
would be more than shame, cowardice — it 
would be sacrilege. Generations of soldiers 
have passed under the colours of the regi- 
ments, and have piously bequeathed them 
to one another as part of the national honour. 
" All this is but prejudice,'* said a philoso- 
pher. " I see only a pole draped with silk, 
and bright with gilding." But beware how 
you teach such blasphemies to the simple 
sailor, who, upon the mountainous waves of 
the ocean, in the midst of shot and shell, 
clinging to the mast of the sinking ship, 
embraces the sacred flag of his country, two 
thousand leagues away from France. Be- 
ware how you teach such blasphemies to 
the mutilated soldier, who, covered with 
blood, wraps himself in his flag, and dies 
rather than see it fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The history of this flag is the 
history of France. When, high and proud, 
it beats the air, France is great ; when it 
stoops, France trembles ; when it is hidden, 
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^^BS on the banlis of the Loire, on the moiTow 
of Waterloo, France is mouroing. From 
such impetuous passages on the national 
standard, we pass to some interesting historic 
letails on the changes of the colours borne 
l-by the armies of France. Regimental flags 
date from the time of Henri III. Up to 
that time the variable corps of the army 
rallied to the ensign of their commander. 
It appears that the word drapeau (flag) 
appeared in the military regulations of 

^^France imder the reign of Louis XIV. 

^BS^en every company had its flag. The 
'multiplicity of these lessened their import- 
ance, so that at Rocroy, seventy flags were 
, taken, without counting pendants and gui- 

^bltons. These flags were of all colours. 

^^S'hose of the French Guards were blue. 
The attributes, armorial devices, &c., which 
they bore, might be traced to old provincial 
franchises, or to the prerogatives of the 
Colonel-general. Each province had its 
colours, its language, its government. Each 
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descendant of the feudal lord, or each noble, 
had also his colours, his livery, and his 
standard< Frenchmen were still Bretons, 
Bourguignons; Champenois. The nation 
did not exist, and could not have its standard. 
Richelieu, and later, Louis XIV., endea- 
voured in vain to give the army a general 
flag, that would have set aside the indivi- 
duality of the Colonel for that of the King. 
But stubborn resistance and a noble pride, 
mixed up with petty vanities and high pre- 
tensions, set aside the will of the Cardinal 
and the King. The regimental flags were 
objects of veneration. Up to the period of 
the French Revolution, they continued to 
inspire each corps with an enthusiasm that 
might almost be called fanaticism. The. 
Regiment of Navarre cherished the sombre 
colours which had so often led it to victory. 
The Regiment of the Dauphin displayed its 
proud device, ''Res nee Verba'' — a device 
obtained at an assault where the regiment 
had silently sought death, to a man. The 
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Regiment of the Crown regarded with a 
just and lofty pride the noble crown it had 
won at Maiistricht. When the Regiment oi 
Champagne displayed upon its flag its de- 
vice, " / am. of the Itegimenl of Cham- 
pagne" the enemy fled ; for every soldier, 
when crossing his bayonet, cried, as he 
charged, " I am of the Regiment of Cham- 
pagne ! " 

At the battle of Wissembourg, the Mar- 
quis of Saint-Mexant, aged thirteen years, 
carried one of the flags of the Cambresis 
Regiment, As they were fording a deep 
and rapid river, the water rose to the breasts 
of the grenadiers, nearly engolphiug little 
Saint-Mexant. Touched by his desperate 
efforts to advance, the captain of the grena- 
diers said, " Give me your flag ; it troubles 
you here in this deep current, and under 
this hail of musket- balls." " No," the child 
replied ; " there is nobody in the world 
shall carry my flag while I Ave;" and he 
pressed it to his breast aa two grenadiers 
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supported him. When one of his grenadiers 
fell, struck by a ball, another came to his 
side, and still supported him, with his flag 
wrapped like a winding-sheet about him. 
After the battle he was complimented by 
his Colonel, before the regiment. This 
incident illustrates the enthusiasm which 
belonged to .various regiments, in old 
times. 

But these numerous colours became an 
abuse. In the Encyclopedia, published in 
1785, a writer asserts, that if the colours 
of the army were placed in the middle of a 
plain, and the soldiers were asked to point 
to the flag about which they should rally, 
many would be unable to answer. Marshal 
de Saxe also complained of the manner in 
which the standards were heaped together. 
The white flag, which was given to the 
army in 1814, is not, therefore, the flag of 
the Monarchy, since the old monarchy had 
no flag common to all its regiments. Again, 
the tricolor raised by the National Guard 
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^B in 1789 is not the flag of the Revolution, 
but that of Henri IV. the bead of the 
Bourbon house. The white flag of the 
Bourbon had its origin in the custom of 
showing a white scarf for a truce, or of 
hoisting a white flag in token of submission. 

»It afterwards became the distinctive mark 
of the Colon el- general. It was their scarf 
of knighthood suspended to a lance. By 
degrees all colonels usurped this distinction. 
Military writers have testified to the jealous 
care with which Colonel-generals guarded 
their prerogative of carrying the white flag. 
It was only when Louis XIV. abolished the 
rank of Colonel-general (being jealous of the 
immense authority of these officers), in 
1661, and transferred the prerogatives of 
the grade to the Crown, that the white flag 
became not the national colour, but the 
royal pennon — the flag of the only Colonel- 
general, the chief, the King ! An ordon- 
nance, bearing date May 12, 1696, ordered 
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that the white flag should be borne only 
by the Guards on duty near the King or 
Dauphin. But, by degrees, every colonel 
found a white flag among the colours of his 
regiment, which became drapeau colonel. 
K regulation, dated the 1st of June, 1776, 
considered the white flag not as a national 
ensign, but as representing the prerogative 
of the colonel ; and another, dated the 
3d of April, 1780, confirmed the distinc- 
tion. The tricolor dates from the time of 
Charles VIL Their tricolor was given by 
Henry IV. to the Dutch. The first flag 
raised by the National Guard in 1789 was 
white, even when the cockade was bicolor 
or tricolor. But every province took up 
a distinct flag — some took the old Dutch 
colours. In 1831 Louis Philippe, while 
passing a review of the National Guard at 
Rouen, was surprised to see a strange flag 
traversed by a white cross. He was in- 
formed that this was the flag of 1789. It 
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was only in 1792 that the army took en- 
signs of three colours in the stead of its 
old standards, which were burnt. 

After the conquest of Italy, General 
Buonaparte had the names of memorable 
battles inscribed upon the flags of corps 
that had distinguished themselves. One 
regiment displayed the word '' Arcole;' an- 
other, " BivoUy The 84th demi-brigade 
was proud of the device, " Ten to OneJ' 
The men of the 18 th read upon their colours, 
** Brave 18M, / know you: the enemy will 
not hold before you^ In the folds of their 
colours the 26th carried these magic words : 
" The 26th is covered with glory!' By a 
decree of the 18th of February, 1808, 
the Eagle was placed upon all regimental 
colours, but this regulation did not destroy 
the ensigns of the battaUons. 
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MILITARY FANS. 



By a Circular Memorandum, issued from 
the Horse Guards on the 18th of last 
May, the attention of commanding officers 
is directed " to the necessity of constantly 
exercising the individual intelligence and 
judgment of the men under their com- 
mand, when acting as light infantry/' This 
memorandum is well timed. The improve- 
ment in range and accuracy of fire, neces- 
sitates new precautions on the part of 
skirmishers. It is the skirmisher's duty, 
as well as his advantage, to keep him§elf 
under cover, if possible ; while he watches 
and inflicts injury on his enemy. His 
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^Blafety depends mainly upon his own " in- 
telligence, skUJ, and activity." He nuist 
learn to measure accurately the range of 
his rifle ; to advance in double-quick time 
from one cover to another ; to throw him- 
self on the ground and fire in a recumbent 
position; to work well together with the 
men of his file; to load, if possible, under 
cover. Then it is important to know that 
at a long range, " a shght furrow, a few 
stones, or small bushes, will afford cover 
in the absence of trees, rocks, walls, banks, 
&c." The skilful and practised soldier will 
find safety where the inexperienced skir- 
misher sees only peril. Every little acci- 
dent of tree or ground, the sloping of the 
outline of a wood, the turn of a wall, must 
be 80 studied that the skirmisher, who 

■i^dependa, we repeat, upon himself for his 
Bafety, shall be able at a glance to move 
rapidly from one cover to another. 

The Horse-Guards memorandum sug- 
gests, also, that infantry should be in- 
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strueted carefully, in the mode of making 
rifle-pits, and placing -sand-bags, sods, &c, 
on a wall or parapet, to fire through. To 
be able to judge correctly on distances ; 
covers ; the time necessary to march from 
one point to another ; the vulnerable point 
of a compact mass of the enemy, must^ 
it is clear, be the aim, not only of infwitry 
officers, but also of private soldiers. The 
science of war is becoming, day by day, 
piore complicated. The soldier has to 
fear not a stalwart Guardsman twenty 
paces off, but a speck in the distance that 
has a terribly powerful weapon in its in-- 
visible hapd. Outpost work especially be- 
comes doubly hazardous. 

Colonel Tevis, late a staff-officer in the 
Turkish service, and a pupil of the Military 
College of the United States, has epdea* 
voured to remove the military ignprance 
of the non-professional world. Speaking 
from long and useful experience, at Kars 
and elsewhere, the Colonel has contrived 
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Hbd make the movements of an army in- 
telligible to the non-military reader. He 
has used the French language for the con- 
veyance of his knowledge ; probably because 
his admiration is wholly concentrated upon 
the military system of our allies. Can 
Sandhurst be compared with St. Cyr ? 
Can the knowledge of Ensign Fiddles be 
mentioned besides that of Sub-lieutenant 
Bontemps? Are there any cavalry colonels 
in the French army who cannot take their 
regiment out of the barrack-yard ? Uues- 
tions of this nature probably struck Colonel 
Tevis as he sat down to tell the world how 
armies are protected from snddeq assaults 
pn the march ; how the baggage is guarded ; 
B)w way-worn warriors are left to rest 

woefully, with their martial cloaks around 

lem. 
It is the business of an army in the field 

} keep the enemy aa ignorant as possible of 

i position, its strength, and its destination ; 
jberefore it Burrounds itself with a web as 
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dangerous to hostile adventorers, as the 
spider's web is to the fly: On all sides scouts 
scour the country in quest of the foe ; and, 
when they discover him, pass the word back, 
till it reaches head-quarters. Cavalry gallop 
round the woods ; fantassins climb the 
ridges in pairs, and look carefully about, 
long before the first column of the main 
army approaches. Then, should the enemy 
suddenly appear to these scouts, in force, 
they fall slowly back, warning the advanced 
guard. The army is yet some way behind, 
and will have ample time to prepare for a 
meeting, while the advanced guard holds the 
enemy in cheek. The advanced guard is 
generaUy composed of troops of all arms; 
and varies in strength from one-third to 
one-fifth of the main army, according to the 
ground over which its advanced posts ex- 
tend along the front and flanks ; accol'ding, 
also, to the resistance it is needful to offer 
to the enemy. In a country the surface of 
which demands numerous advanced posts^ 
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and in which the advanced guard is com- 
pelled to put out half its strength in the 
posts, the strength of this body is generally 
increased ; but, in a small army of two or 
three thousand men, no more than one-fifth 
of its entire strength can be detached as an 
advanced guard. The great business of this 
advanced force, in addition to that of pro- 
tecting the army from sudden attack, is to 
prevent the enemy from reconnoitering. This 
latter service may make it necessary for the 
guard to act on the offensive, in order to mis- 
lead the enemy as to the strength of the 
army opposed to him : but its usual attitude 
is the defensive. Even here, when the out- 
posts are attacked, they should fall back as 
slowly as possible upon the main body of 
the advanced guard — the guard also retir- 
ing slowly, in order to give the main body 
full time to prepare to strike the decisive 
blow. It is most important that the ad- 
vanced guard should take up its position 
along a line of ground from which it cau 
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observe the enemy's movements, and pre-^ 
vent the enemy from observing those of the 
army it protects. In adopting this line, it 
is also necessary to keep the outposts so 
near together that they will be capable of 
offering a vigorous resistance to an attack 
from any quarter ; and to retire upon the 
main body in good order. Composed of 
the light troops of an army, the advanced 
guard should be itsright hand ^always on 
the alert — never in a wrong position. It 
should keep the enemy in a state of con- 
stant alarm, forcing him to take all kinds of 
inconvenient precautions to protect his 
flank and rear. This service, under the 
command of an energetic general, is the 
safeguard of an army ; allowing soldiers to 
rest in the field within a short distance of 
the enemy, as securely and freely as in 
barracks. But men on outpost duty have 
no easy time of it. To destroy them, all 
kinds of subtle plots are laid ; they never 
take forty winks of sleep, for they may 
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be picked off at any moment from behind 
the nearest bnsh. They are military police- 
men for the time being, protecting those 
encamped far away behind them. There lies 
the army under the white tents, upon which 
the moon shines coldly, behind a fan of 
outer posts bristUng with bayonets. Be- 
hind this fan (the popular form for the out- 
posts), the army lies as securely as the lady 
listens to love behind hers, protected by it 
from the dragon eyes of her maiden aunt. 
To pass the edge of this military fan is a 
dangerous service. We remember how the 
forlorn hope of the French army passed the 
Russian outposts in the dead of night, 
crawling upon their stomachs ; how some 
Zouaves braved Russian bullets to secure a 
bunch of radishes from a Sebastopol garden. 
When we consider the system on which 
these military fans are made, we shall un- 

K^'"3tand the extent of the danger. 
!?he outer edge of the fan, behind which 
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the army lies in security, consists of a num- 
ber of outposts. The further th^se outposts 
can be removed from the divisions which 
they protect, the better. These posts are 
established at short distances one from the 
other, upon commanding ground, whence 
the enemy may be satisfactorily observed, 
and with facilities for communicating with 
one another. The great object, of course, is 
to render the passage of the enemy beyond 
the line impossible. Behind the posts are 
stationed, therefore, upon the main roads 
leading to the camp, strong pickets, destined 
to come to the aid of the outposts in the event 
of a sortie, or to protect the outposts when 
they are compelled to fall back before an 
overpowering force. Another point which 
the general of the advanced guard has to 
consider, in the arrangement of his outposts, 
is, the prevention of reconnoitering expedi- 
tions on the part of the enemy. To see the 
enemy's position and force, and to keep him 
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ill ignorance of the extent and plans of the 
army which is before him, are the most im- 
portant duties of the advanced guard. 

An araiy generally encamps in a position 
where the ground protects its flanks, and 
where the vigilance of a slight force of light 
cavalry and light infantry, kept in constant 
intercommunication by mounted patrols, pre- 
vents surprise. The outposts are always, 
or nearly always, in view of the pickets, or 
grand-gai'deg, by which they are supported ; 
and the sentinels within view of the out- 
posts to which they belong. When this 
arrangement is rendered impossible by the 
nature of the ground, videttes are posted 
between the outposts and their supports, to 
keep them in constant communication. It 
is laid down as a rule, that outposts of 
infantry should not be more than six hun- 
dred paces from each other, nor more than 
three hundred from their sentinels ; whUe 
outposts of cavalry may be fifteen hundred 
paces from one another, and six hundred 
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from their videttes* Each post should be 
four times as numerous as the number of 
videttes or sentinels that it furnishes. The 
grand-gardes — posted along the main ave- 
nues leading to the camp, the business of 
which is to support the outposts — have 
generally double the strength of the outposts, 
and are placed about two hundred paces 
behind foot sentinels and six hundred paces 
behind mounted sentinels. Behind the 
grand-gardes are pickets still more nume- 
rous ; whose business, in case of a serious 
attack, is to oppose a sturdy opposition to 
the advance of the enemy. They are gene- 
rally posted in good positions for defence, 
as in villages, defiles, and other places 
offering cover. If the ground be flat, they 
entrench themselves. They send out senti- 
nels or scouts, who keep them in constant 
communication with the outposts. These 
pickets, when required to offer a vigorous 
resistance to the enemy, consist of two or 
three hundred soldiers of various arms. 
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Generally, the grand-gardes and outposts in 
advance of each picket muster, altogether, a 
third of the force of the picket. Artillery is 
rarely employed in these advanced positions, 
except to command an important defile or 
passage ; it is then strongly guarded. Be- 
hind the pickets massed upon the central 
ground, with the artillery, is the bulk of the 
advanced guard, ready to carry help to any 
point where it may be needed. Great care 
is taken to acquaint the commanding officer 
of each picket with the exact whereabout of 
the force, upon which he is to retire for 
support in case of attack, and with the roads 
conducting to it. Upon the exactness of 
these instructions the safety of the army 
may depend ; inasmuch as a mistake by a 
picket, in its retreat, might lay the whole 
army open to a sudden onslaught. The 
importance of confiding the points of the 
military fan to vigilant officers — of giving 
them a faithful map of the country, good 
glasses, and ready writing materials — the 

X 
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importance of details like these, in the 
government of an army in the field, seldom 
strike us, civilians, as we cozily read over 
the accounts of army movements in the 
columns of our morning paper. Yet tie 
duties of the man who commands an out- 
post are grave and onerous in the highest 
degree. He must be brave as a lion, crafty 
as a cat. When he perceives that the enemy 
is not in his immediate neighbourhood, he 
must send out scouts in all directions, until 
he discovers the points to which he has re- 
tired. Every sound he hears must be noted ; 
every countryman he meets must be ques- 
tioned; the rise of every cloud of dust 
must be chronicled, to estimate the move- 
ments or intentions of the foe. His 
conjectures and his observations must be 
clearly given to the officer of the grand- 
garde immediately in his rear. Again, he 
is responsible tliat all communications with 
the enemy shall be impossible along the line 
of his sentinels. No bearer of a flag of 
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IP truce should pass liis line of posts before lie 
has received an order to this eficct from his 
superior officer. He must tiike care that all 
his men do not eat their meals at the same 
time ; that they lie down in rotation, and 
that the horses of the mounted patrols go 
to drink two or three at a time only. As 
soon as night closes in, his responsibilities 
double. Half of his men remain under 
arms all night ; the rest sit, having their 
arms and saddles at their side. Colonel 
Tevis insists that these poor fellows should 
never be allowed to occupy a house, since, 
enclosed within four walls, they neither hear 
nor see all that is going on around them. 
If the time be winter, and a fire be indis- 
pensable, only half of the outpost should be 
allowed to approach it at once, the other 
half of the force being stationed at a dis- 
tance, ready to receive the enemy. As the 
night wears through in the performance of 
these exciting duties, while, far away be- 
hind, the divisions sleep securely, ihe^rand- 
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gardes prepare to relieve the outposts. 
With the first break of day, fresh soldiers 
approach their tired brethren of the out- 
posts, to relieve them — this time being 
sagaciously chosen by prudent generals, 
because it is the time most favourable to 
the enemy, for an attack. Thus, in the event 
of a skirmish, the outposts are doubly 
strong at the most perilous moment, the 
relieving and the relieved soldiers being 
together. Should the advance of the enemy 
appear general, the officer commanding an 
outpost collects his sentinels, and opposes 
the advance sufficiently to give the grand- 
gardes time to receive the advanced pickets 
of the enemy, and to keep up a harassing 
fire upon them. As the pickets retire 
upon the main body, opposing the enemy 
and slackening his advance at every turn, 
they make for its flanks, in order to leave 
its front clear for any movements which the 
commander may consider advisable. It is, 
however, a rule that the pickets should 
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never retire before their scouts and outposts 
have joined them. 

In this way is the fan of an army re- 
gulated. Upon its proper construction, as 
the reader will have aheady observed, de- 
pends the safety of an array, very often. 
And thus responsibility descends from the 
field-marshal to the captain, spying through 
a night-glass over a gloomy landscape to 
catch reflections of the enemy's bivouac 
fires, the dust of his horse's hoofs, or the 
glitter of his steel, xmder the pallid rays 
of the moon. Let the captain doze over 
his work; let the sentinel get drowsy 
before the icy wind; and the enemy may 
suddenly cleave his way to the heart of the 
camp, or a spy may go safely through the 
lines. To any perceptible movement in 
the solemn gloom, the sentinel answers 
with a bullet. 

In the dismal nights of a Crimean 
winter, many of our countrymen's eyes 
were strained over the ice-bound landscape. 
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Staring excitedly, to catch any movement of 
the enemy in the distance. Many a light- 
hearted young fellow, who had spent years 
in London, whispering roguish things be- 
hind marabout fans, to willing ears betrayed 
by sparkling eyes; then sternly held the 
command of the point in the great military 
fan, that protected the slumbers of our 
soldiers. And we were sure enough that 
if on a drenching night, under the heavy, 
inky clouds, the enemy approached our 
young friend's point of the fan, he would 
not hold his weapon with a trembling 
hand, nor give an inch of ground too 
early. 
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